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The European Sport 


that became the miracle 





Ah, but those were great days for 
the sporting aristocracy of England 
and the Continent! 


Even before 1900, the young bloods 
and their older patrons raced each 
other in a variety of self-propelled 
vehicles—electric, steam and gaso- 


line. 
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As you'll learn in history, the auto- 
mobile really got its first big start 
in Europe, and many improve- 
ments were made in it during those 
dashing years. But it was used 
mostly in sporting events, and was 
definitely limited to the wealthy 
few who could afford it. 


Even when the first horseless car- 
riages appeared’ in this country, 
newspapers told about them on 
sport pages. And the automobile 
might have remained limited to a 
few uses and a few people—ezcept 
for a very American idea. 





For among the mechanics and car- 
riage-makers who tried their hand 


V nore TO TEACHERS: Reorints of this advertisement, 
which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, 
Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are 
available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interest- 
ing booklet, “ABC'S of Hand Tools,*’ may be obtained free by 
writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 
N1-170-1, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
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at it were some who saw that this 
new “devil wagon’’ could be very 
useful to many, many people. So 
instead of making a few cars to 
order, they set out to show how 
they could be made in quantity— 
at a much smaller cost per car. 


Soon America saw the first auto- 
mobile to be built in volume—a 
small curved-dash runabout devel- 
oped by a man who later joined 
forces with General Motors. 


Some years after, a group of GM 
men demonstrated to English ex- 
perts that automobiles could be 
quickly assembled from big batches 
of parts—thus proving mass pro- 
duction feasible. 


They could have stopped there. 
But they knew another fact which 
you may learn in college courses 


of American Motoring 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air 


every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 


some day: To keep making more 
and more products which more and 
more people will buy, you have to 
keep making them better and better. 
So automobiles have traveled far 
beyond the dreams of those early 
inventors. 


As a result, another American mir- 
acle has taken place. The once- 
limited automobile has become 
everybody's servant. (In California, 
there are 20% more cars than 
families!) 


Of course, many people besides GM 
men deserve credit for this. But 
part of the reason why it came 
about can be found in the state- 
ment made by so many owners of 
GM ears. They’ll tell you that ‘“‘you 
can’t beat a GM car for value!” 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 


GMC TRUCK & COACH ° GM DIESEL 


DELCO 


CADILLAC BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 
+ UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 
a bread and potato diet with over twice 
as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carls and Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted 
the “most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 
vices so geared to his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices “concrete-ize’’ number con- 
cepts so that the child sees sense in the 
arithmetic he does. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECORDs by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 


junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 
STORY in its most ap- 


pealing form. Children () 
love their EASY oh 
GROWTH readers which wa 
afford “plateau places” iy 
ofeasyreading and“‘rest- ~ iA 
stops’’ which enable —— 
slower pupils to read “A°T°§ P-I- 
along independently. inant 
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Children Like 
Teachers Like 








Adopted for exclusive 


: 
use in 


Kansas . adopted in 6 other 








states with other series. Every- 





where cities, counties. and 





towns, too, in large number are 





introducing this fine new basal 













reading series which offers 
Readiness at every level 
Good and worth-while reading 


Reading related to the other 


language arts 


The most complete Teachers 


Menuals ever published 





Ma- 


terials through grade 6 avail- 


and many other features. 





able. Write for full information 





today. 





Russell 
Children Learn to Read 


new professional book by the 








senior author of The Ginn Basic 







Readers, 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


New York 11 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 3 





Boston 17 
Atlanta 3 


Chicago 16 
Columbus 16 


Toronto 5 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


& On Jan. 23, 1950, the NEA Legislative Commission 
adopted a statement reafhrming NEA policy on federal aid 
to public elementary and public secondary schools. The state- 
ment reads: 


“For approximately 30 years, the Representative Assembly 

of the NEA has in annual meeting adopted by overwhelming 
votes a policy urging federal aid, under state and local con- 
trol, to assist the states in paying the current costs of operat- 
ing their public elementary and public secondary schools with 
a view more nearly to equalizing educational opportunity in 
the United States. 
“The National Education Association of the United 
States supported $246, which passed the Senate by a vote of 
58 to 15, May 5, 1949. The most significant issue in this 
legislation is the preservation of state and local control of 
educational policy. The Association urges strict adherence to 
the provision of Section Six of this act which. in careful 
observance of the principle of state and local control of edu- 
cational policies, authorizes the states to expend the federal 
funds apportioned to them under the act ‘for any current 
expenditure for elementary- or secondary-school purposes for 
which educational revenues derived from state or local sources 
may legally and constitutionally be expended in such state.’ 


“The Association is without reservation opposed to - 
provision in any federal-aid-to-education measure which, 
the administration of funds thus made available, is yeas 
at bypassing the provisions of the federal constitution, state 
constitutions, state laws, and the educational agencies estab- 
lished by the respective states for the administration of their 
public elementary and public secondary schools.” 


& The Ober [subversive activities] law will remain in 
force in Maryland at least until Nov. when it will be put to 
the voters in a referendum, ruled Maryland’s court of appe: als 
on Feb, 9. Among the law’s provisions is one requiring a 
loyalty oath of “all employes except laborers of state and 
subdivisions.” 


& National recognition for outstanding articles and edi- 
torials dealing with education will be given to newspaper and 
magazine writers at the annual awards in May, sponsored by 
the Education Writers Association. Prizes will be awarded 
on the basis of recommendations made by a board of judges 
headed by Floyd Taylor, director of the American Press In- 
stitute, Columbia University. 


Awards will be made for writing on education during 1949 
for newspapers, magazines of general circulation, radio or 
television programs. Entries must be submitted not later than 
Mar. 25 to Millicent Taylor, secretary-treasurer of the Edu- 
cation Writers Association, c/o The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston 15. 


It has been suggested that educators call these awards to 
the attention of press representatives in their local communi- 
ties and encourage them to submit entries. 


& An important victory for professional merit as the 
basis for promotion in the schools of the nation’s capital was 
won by Superintendent Hobart M. Corning on Feb. 1, when 
the Washington Board of Education approved his recommen- 
dation of Eleanor P. McAuliffe as principal of the new Sousa 
Junior Highschool. 


Two weeks earlier, the board had rejected the superinten- 
dent’s recommendation of Miss McAuliffe by a five-to-three 
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vote, some members publicly ayowing preference for another 
candidate for reasons totally unrelated to professional fitness 
The action on Feb. 1 approved the superintendent's resub- 
mitted recommendation by a vote of five to one, with one 
member absent and another not voting. 


Aroused public opinion, virtually unanimous in behalf of 
the professional-merit principle, is believed responsible for 
the board’s reversal of its previous action. Strong public 
statements defining the issue were made by professional or- 
ganizations of the Washington teaching staff, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the League of Women 
Voters, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and numerous 
other civic and professional groups. Excellent news coverage 
and support were given by radio commentators and by all four 
Washington daily newspapers. 


The incident illustrates what championship of educational 
standards by a united teaching profession may accomplish. 


> NEA President Andrew 1D. Holt has resigned his posi- 
tion as executive secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association effective Aug. 1. Dr. Holt will become as- 
sistant to the president of the University of Tennessee. He 
will be succeeded by Frank E. Bass, the association's assistant 
secretary. 

Since he became executive secretary in 1937, Dr. Holt has 
helped build Tennessee’s NEA membership from 1665 mem- 
bers to 17,852 in 1949. His state has led the nation in NEA 
member increase in recent years. 


& The National Safety Council says that according to 
state reports about one- sixth of all drivers involved in fatal 
accidents had been drinking and one-fourth of all adult pedes- 
trians killed in motor-vehicle accidents had been drinking. 


Drivers under the influence cf alcohol at the time of the 
accident constituted 7°% of all drivers in fatal accidents, and 
made up 12% of all drivers violating a trafic law when in- 
volved in a fatal accident. 


> A total of 21,751 opportunities for foreign study, ob- 
servation, and research are reported in a new edition of 
UNESCO's international handbook, Stady Abroad. Of these, 
5096 come from the United States, thru private and govern- 
mental sources. This figure represents only those awards that 
were officially recorded ; there are many more for which there 
is no ofhcial record. Fifty-two other nations and 25 territories 
also are represented. 


& A declaration against discrimination in student or- 
ganizations has been made public by the trustees of Rutgers 
University. 

Honorary societies with discriminatory membership re- 
strictions cannot be recognized, religious and political or- 
ganizations will be urged to remove such rules, and existing 
fraternities with discriminatory regulations in their charters 
must make bonafide efforts to secure freedom of action, while 
no new fraternities with such regulations will be permitted on 
campus, the statement added. 


& Little, if anything, is being done to prepare public-re- 


lations officials specifically for work in public schools, but 
there is a real need for such training, according to the findings 
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of a survey on the topic directed by Robert L. McKinney of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College [Kirksville], 
and carried on under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Many of the schools reporting indicated that some atten- 
tion is given to community and public relations in other 
courses, such as education, journalism, and administration. 
But not a single state reported a required educational course 
in public relations. 


Most reported courses in educational public relations 
are offered in universities at graduate level and consist of in- 
stitutes, workshops, or seminars lasting from one to six weeks. 


& The House of Delegates of the Texas State Teachers 
Association has decided to move the TSTA headquarters 
from Fort Worth to Austin. This change will consolidate the 
entire central staff in one building and make it possible for 
the association to serve the entire membership more effectively 
and economically. 


Charles H. Tennyson assumed the executive secretaryship 
of the Texas State Teachers Association Feb. 15, succeeding 
B. B. Cobb, association secretary since Feb. 1, 1935. In addi- 
tion to highschool and college teaching, Mr. Tennyson has 
served in the Texas legislature. He was TSTA president in 
1940 and became its director of public relations Jan. 1, 1941. 


® There are more women enrolled now in higher edu- 
cation than there were in 1941, but proportionately they have 
lost ground to the men, according to figures released by the 
Higher Education Division of the US Office of Education. 
In 1941, out of a total college enrolment of 1,263,000, men 
comprised 765,000 or 60.6% ; women comprised 498,000 or 
39.4%. In the fall of 1949, out of a total enrolment of 2,- 
456,000, men comprised 1,728,000, or 70.3% ; while women 
made up 728,000, or 29.7% of that number. 


®> US Bureau of the Census has published and is dis- 
tributing thruout the nation’s schools, We Count in 1950, by 
Frank W. Hubbard, research director, National Education As- 
sociation. This booklet gives the history of census-taking, de- 
scribes the work of the bureau and the procedures of the 
1950 count, and suggests classroom activities for acquainting 
pupils with the census. Separate editions will be issued for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


It will not be possible to put a copy of We Count in 1950 
into every classroom. Therefore, teachers are asked to circu- 
late the booklet among themselves, using it as a basis for 
lesson plans. Ask your superintendent for copies. 


& Before the war, there were no PTAs in Japan, according 
to Rose Cologne, writing in the National Parent-Teacher, 
the PTA magazine. Today there are more than 30,900 PTA 
units, with an estimated 15,660,000 members organized in 
approximately 80% of the elementary schools and 57% of 
the highschools of Japan. 


Thru the PTA, Japanese parents can begin to have some- 
thing to say about the education of their children, says Miss 
Cologne, who returned this year after six months of parent- 
teacher organization work in Japan. She evaluated the Japa- 
nese PTA as ‘‘the greatest instrument thru which the Japanese 
can experience democracy at ‘the rice roots’ and as ‘the 
— important single force in the democratizing of Japanese 
adults.’ ” 


& The Montgomery County [Md.] Education Associa- 
tion has been commended by the staff of the World Organi- 


zation of the Teaching Profession for its record membership 
in the organization, 
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Within recent months, the Montgomery County group has 
enrolled 372 members as associates in WOTP—a record 


equalled by no other regional group of individuals in the 
world. 


The actual membership of WOTP is.made up of organi- 
zations of teachers, but individual teachers who pay a yearly 
fee of $2 receive the publications of the organization and are 
entitled to attend its public meetings as associates. 


& Cincinnati [Ohio] and St. Paul [Minn.] have made 
a real effort to discriminate among current ‘comics.’ Both 
cities have set up committees of churchmen, educators, parents, 
and magazine distributors to evaluate comics and set up 
“acceptable” lists. 

Alton M. Motter, 409 Newton Building, 357 Minnesota St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., can give information on the St. Paul 
project. The Committee on Evaluation of Comic Books, Lock 
Box No. 1486, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, plans to revise its list each 
spring and fall. 


& Who is teaching conservation? For a yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators which is now 
in preparation, the yearbook commission wishes to discover 
some of the best work now being done in Conseration edu- 
cation. 


The commission is interested in: [1] Rural and urban pro- 
grams. [2] Work done on a systemwide basis, and that which 
involves only some one department, grade level, or school. 
[3] Unique and especially significant work being done by in- 
dividual teachers. [4] Projects in which various ones of our 
natural resources have been the center of attention. [5] Teach- 
ing materials developed for local use. [6] Projects in which 
many individuals and groups have cooperated. [7] Activities 
that have led to improvements in community living. [8] Proj- 
ects in curriculum development, inservice growth, and pre- 
service teacher education. 


Are YOU involved in, or familiar with, such a program? 
If so, please write the commission about what is being done. 
When did the work begin? What created the initial interest ? 
Who launched the program? Who has been involved in it? 
What materials have been used? What activities and experi- 
ences have been provided for the pupils? How long did the 
work go on—or is it still underway? Are there any plans to 
extend the work to other schools, or into other areas of pupil 
activity? Is the program resulting in definite changes in com- 
munity living ? If the work is being integrated into the.pupils’ 
total experiences, how is that being accomplished? If it is 
being correlated with a particular subject such.as geography 
or general science, how ts that being achieved ? 


Write a letter to the commission today, if. you know of 


something outstanding that has been done, or is being done, 
in conservation education. Include such basic facts as are sug- 
gested by the foregoing questions. Enclose outlines, pictures, 
or sample teaching materials when these will be particularly 
helpful to a clear understanding of what was done. 


If you are not personally familiar with the details of a 
good conservation project, but know of a teacher of school or 
school system that is doing outstanding work in this area, 
please send us the names of the persons or schools to whom 
we can write for further information. Communications relat- 
ing to this request should be addressed to Ivan A. Booker, 
assistant director, NEA Research Division, NEA headquarters. 


& Details of the NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship are available from the JoURNAL Editor. The fifth insti- 


tute will meet July 24-Aug. 18, The American University, 
Washington, D., C. 
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TOURIST-THIRD CLASS 


summer 
TAVENCUTE cevse 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, HONG KONG 
AND THE PHILIPPINES 


















aboard the new, magnificent 


N.S. PRESIDENT WILSON 


sailing from San Francisco July 14 
returning August 25 


SPECIAL ECONOMY FARES FROM $6269 cvus rax) 


summer adventure 
cruise highlights 





Tourist-Third Class accommodations aboard the S. S. 
President Wilson, America’s finest post-war luxury liner. 


@ Special calendar of on-board activities, including swim- 
ming, deck sports, dancing, motion pictures. 


e Superlative cuisine served by world-famed chefs. 


e “Custom-tailored” shore excursions (at slight extra 
cost). 


@ Economy fares that make this cruise the travel buy 
of a lifetime. 


For complete details consult your local 
travel agent or write 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Vou Clmarican Hotel (road 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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\ These new arithmetic texts are packed 
\ with feature after feature designed to make 
\ your teaching easier and more effective. 


a 


4 


\ l A continuous program of reteaching and review 


\ Once introduced, a new process is prac- 
\ ticed, retaught, expanded and reviewed 
from that time forward. 


2 Plenty of Practice 


More in’grades 3 and 4 (where you need 
it most) than in any other series. 
Special help for slow learners 
\ omd superior students 


There is special work in every unit for 
the slow as well as the superior pupil. 


WAYS Each unit, too, is complete with a 
diagnostic as well as a mastery test. 





adventures with numbers 


helps you get 
IO OMUMTEN Unt 


\ 
\ 4 Color that helps you teach 


Colored inks, set in a dramatic page 
layout, spotlight new learning, focus 
pupil attention on the essential ele- 
ments to be learned. 


5 A program that holds pupil interest 


Interest building devices, long “used in 
basic readers, are incorporated into an 
arithmetic text for the first time. Games, 
contests and group work surround 
practice with the glamor of play. 


ft 


by 
OSBORN and RIEFLING 


Learn how this new 
arithmetic series can 
help you make your 
arithmetic instruction 
even more effective. 
The coupon below 
brings a complete 
analysis right to your 





desk. i 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
SS SS EE ES SS LS LT | ™ 

ft Webster Publishing Co. | 
| St. Louis 3, Mo. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of | 
| How Adventures with Numbers Helps You Get Better Results | 
in Your Arithmetic Class. 
i. SS aE 
ADDRESS os | 
1 cu 1ONE__ STATE | 
endil EEE, Tate 

















és High point of your Yellowstone trip — the 


RED LODGE HIGH ROAD and glorious SUNLIGHT BASIN! 


For 21 miles you follow the crest of the Beartooth Rockies, 9,000 feet up. Then you 
reach the pinnacle—11,000 feet! Below are the eagles, the clouds... around you, 
250 miles of mountains! That’s the breath-taking Red Lodge HIGH Road, newest 
gateway to Yellowstone Park, served only by Northern Pacific. We'll take you to 
it on our streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED... over it on a modern bus...and through 
: incomparable Sunlight Basin! 

FREE. Travel Books and itineraries. 
Write for complete information about 
the Road, the Park and the Basin. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 























Room 122, N.P. Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
| 
THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2-8 
5 ALMACK e STAFFELBACH e WILLIAMS 


A COMPLETELY NEW 1950 SPELLING PROGRAM, 
in Pupil-Activity Textbook form. 


@ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling, and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 


@ Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan which 
enables them to pronounce, use and spell any word 
they wish to use. 


® Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
‘in words and their uses. 


® A new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 


CLOTH BOUND TEXTBOOKS NOW IN PREPARATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 





Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 





BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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OUR READERS 


(D] 


@ Tus feature of THe JourNAt is an open 


forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 


expressed here are those of the writers and 


those of the NEA, 


not necessarily 


*“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ “Wuar are the things that keep vou from 
getting maximum 


This JOURNAI 
“Question-of-the-Month.” [See page 224 fo 


enyovinent out of youn 


teaching?” was the January 


this month's question.| Among the answers 


were these: 


REGIMENTING 35 to 40 beginners in a room 


where there is barely aisle space to move 
about makes me most unhappy. I feel as if 
I were operating “an assembly line. 

I like to be informal with my pupils, treat 


them as individuals, and understand their 


problems. But with the numbers I have had 
in the past two vears, IT do not feel I have 
done a good job of teaching. T am not proud 
of my teaching, hence do not get the maxi 
mum enjoyment out of 


{itica, Ind. 


it.—EDITH J. DALBEY, 


NotuinG has kept me from getting maxi- 
mum enjoyment out of my teaching!—LAMAR 
R. STANLEY, 


director of instruction, public 


schools, Newport News, Va. 


11! I setpom receive any evidence of appre- 
ciation from parents or co-workers. 

j2| I am not “accepted” in the social life 
of the community. 

| Very often, supervisors and principals 
are interested too deeply in their own ad 
vancement, They work too hard at trying to 
make an impression on the public. 


[4] My classrooms are overcrowded and 
have little or no equipment. 

[>| We are given so much to do—so much 
to cover—that there is no chance for thoroness 


or initiative on the part of the 


withheld. 


teacher.— 
Wriler’s name 
I DON’T get a Maximum enjovment from my 
profession because the average school does 
not have a where 
I think a 40-teache) 
large enough to set 


room relax. 


a budget 


teachers may 
school has 
aside a few dollars to 


equip a room of classroom size for the 


teachers’ lounge. HOFER, highschool 


JOUN PB. 


teacher, Madera, Calif. 


[1] My INITIATIVE is curbed by my superior. 
I was trained as a specialist in my field. My 
superintendent does not claim to be familiar 
with accepted courses of study in art, but 
I must secure his approval for teaching of 
new trends and progressive art. 

[2| Staff meetings are not gatherings where 
over 40 highly educated men and women may 
pool suggestions for solutions to numerous 
problems of the classroom common to. all. 
Ihey are, on the little 
being presided over by a dictator. 
[3] The evergrowing amount of paper-and 
book work which is so distracting and time 


contrary, short of 


consuming takes much joy out of teaching. 
\re questionnaires, selfevaluation of the 
school [extending over a year and a half}, 


[Continued on page 168] 
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The 
GVanhy 


GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 
after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —“‘go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS’ TOURS” 
FOLDER and Tours Map 
—for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 
Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 


ee ae 


Address__._ = 


City_ saad State Ss 





For mountains, islands, sea and play 


...the northwest corner of the U.S.A. 


There’s fun and excitement unlimited 
in the gay and green Pacific North- 
west. Seattle’s fascinating waterfront 
... alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
... ferry trips on Puget Sound... 
the thrilling Olympic Peninsula... 
fine hotels and mountain chalets. 

Your vacation dollar goes far in 
Montana or Washington. And re- 
member, Seattle and Tacoma are 
gateways to Alaska and just a short 
cruise from British Columbia. 

Free Vacation Literature 

For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 618 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, [llinois. 










Vistas are wide and high in the glass- 
enclosed Skytop Lounge. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


RIDE OLYMPIAN 
THE, : 


This Speedliner tops off a perfect 
vacation. All new! Private-room 
sleepers with bedrooms, roomettes 
and Skytop Lounge; Touralux sleep- 
ers, offering berth comfort and pri- 
vacy at low cost; also Luxurest 
coaches, diningand Tip TopGrillcars. 

Enjoy air conditioned comfort on 
the Olympian HiawaTHa, and the 
best of mountain scenery without 
tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available for your own 
use at destination through the con- | 
venient Rail-Auto service. 


The Tip TopGrill 
car above is open 
to all passengers. 


a. SEC 
NZ 


* i950 * 





The films 
that took 20 
years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 
Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers 
(1/2 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Circus Day in Our Town 


Gas for Home and Industry 
(1¥2 reels) 


Life of a Plant 
(Color) 


Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 

That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 

Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 

More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 

In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
sisting on time-tested EBFilms ...to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm 


with absolute confidence. 







ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


NEW YORK + LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS » PASADENA 
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[Continued from page 166) 


office reports, and duplicate forms for all 
manner of reasons so terribly important? 

Despite the above, I can still say there's 
no profession equal to that of the teacher.— 
Wrier’s name withheld. 


Federal-Aid Misrepresentation 


Dik-HARD Opponents of federal aid to edu- 
cation have lately been guilty of move than 
usual misrepresentation, Seizing on the cur- 
rent political issue of “state socialism,” they 
almost always cite federal aid to education as 
evidence of it. ‘Teachers should challenge 
speakers and writers whenever they confuse 
the federal-aid-to-education issue in this 
miabner, 

State socialism concerns the intrusion of 
government into new fields. It is the process 
of substituting governmental operation o1 
control for private operation with a mini 
mum of governmental regulation, The finane 
ing of public education does not involve this 
issue at all. It is already as public as the 
postoflice or a transcontinental highway. 

Any citizen can consistently oppose state 
socialism with all his strength and at the 
same time support the Thomas Taft) bill. 
EDGAR FULLER, execulive secrelary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 


“The Journal” 


“Wirn a silence deep and white,” fits the 
snow in vour lovely cover picture for Jan. 
1950. But it was not that which popped into 
mv mind before my eves swung away from 
the line of leaning birches. It was Birc/ies, 
by Robert Frost: 

“When L see birches bend to left and right 

\cross the line of straighter darker trees, 
I like to think some bov’s been swinging 
them. 

But swinging doesn’t bend them down to 

stay. 
Ice-storms do that 
. once they are bowed 

So low for long, they never right them 

selves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the 

woods 

Years afterwards 


—BESSE SIMPSON, Berea, Ohio. 


I TRANSLATED the March 1949 JOURNAL ar- 
ticle, “Junior-Highschool Social Studies,” by 
Helen F. Storen into Japanese and submitted 
it to the faculty of my school. 

Teachers who read it urged me to send it 
tg some Japanese magazine. But I haven't 
permission of translation and also have no 
acquaintance with Dr. Storen. If her permis 
sion might be given to me thru your kind 
mediation, teachers of Japan could read hei 
excellent suggestions. — MASATADA SATO, Yol- 
suya, Morioka City, Iwate Pref., Japan. 


# Permission to reprint was given by Dr. 
Storen and the JOURNAL, 


WouLp some teacher undertake to forward 
his NEA Journats to a teacher in South 
\merica after he has finished with them? 
I have been doing it for several vears, but am 
now retired and cannot continue this service. 
he JouRNALS are much appreciated and pre- 
sent an opportunity for friendly contacts 
with co-workers in other lands. If you are 
interested, please write me.— CATHERINE E. 
STROUSE, Emporia, Kans. 
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1950 


The Outlook for America 


HO can tell what lies ahead? Who could 
have predicted in 1900 that by 1950: 
United States population would double? 
Highschool enrolment would increase from 
630,000 to more than 6,460,000; and college 

enrolment from 237,592 to 2,456,841? 

Average life expectancy would increase thru 
improved education, sanitation, and medicine 
from 50 years to more than 65 years? 

We would have more than 40,000,000 tele- 
phones as compared with 1,356,000 in 1900? 

We would have 41,000,000 autos and trucks 
as compared with fewer than 10,000 then? 

We would have more than 83,000,000 radio 
sets and 3,750,000 television sets in our Amer- 
ican homes? 

Our people would fly more than nine billion 
passenger miles during 1949 and planes would 
exceed the speed of sound? 

There would be two world wars with the 
United States in the deciding role? 

There would be an atomic science, atom 
bombs, and a United Nations? 

There would be a Gandhi to prove anew 
that the law of love is more powerful than war 
in the life of nations? 

And what of the future? We may be sure 
that in God’s own good time effect will follow 
cause. We may expect the pendulum to swing 
to and fro, for man is part wise and part fool- 
ish, part evil and part good, or perhaps just 
beginning to be man. Obviously, we are in the 
middle of the most amazing century in the 
long upward struggle of the race. With such 
a record and so much to work with, why should 
we fear the future? The world has no problems 
which high ideals and intelligent persistence 
will not solve. 

The long future will depend on forces of the 
mind and spirit. Even the vast technical gains 
of the past 50 years are themselves the fruit of 
intangible mental and spiritual forces that 
have been building up for centuries. World 





government is the logical result of the idea of 
one god and universal law. Jesus’ emphasis on 
love as the supreme law leads inevitably to rec- 
ognition of the sacredness of personality, to 
the conception of inalienable rights, to the 
coming of democracy, to freedom of thought, 
and the growth of science. 

We may expect during the next 50 years a 
continuing struggle between intelligent love 
on the one side and arbitrary force on the 
other, a struggle in all countries between the 
civil and the military, a struggle to determine 
whether the teacher or the soldier shall rule 
the world. We have abiding faith in the role 
of the teacher and in the power of true teach- 
ing. If every teacher during his lifetime will 
discover, inspire, and develop one citizen of 
outstanding character, integrity, and purpose, 
the future of civilization will be safe. Our best 
resource is in the teachers who hold up stand- 
ards and seek to lift them higher. Our worst 
danger signal is in the teachers who are in- 
clined to let down standards and to follow in 
their own lives the indulgences of a confused 
and revolutionary age. 


It is thru teaching and teaching alone in 
home, school, and church that America has 
risen to her present pinnacle of world influ- 
ence. It is thru teaching and teaching alone 
that she can guide the growing aspirations of 
other peoples of the world to the new Golden 
Age we all seek. As we look toward the year 
2000, we have nothing to fear but fear itself: 
fear and the indolence which is willing to ac- 
cept less than the best. If in our fabulous 
wealth, we grow rich and soft and purposeless, 
our nation will go down and deserve to go 
down as does every nation that forgets the 
source of its strength. This is the age of the 
teacher. We in this generation shall see schools 
far beyond the dreams of the past if we unite 
our strength and help to build them. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Epiror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* LIFE is the test of THOUGHT. 

* Teach children to speak well of one another. 

* The future belongs to the thing that can grow. 

* The open mind is not the same as the empty mind. 

% Pessimism ts often a reflection of one’s own weakness. 

* To give, one must have; to TEACH, one must BE. 

* Purpose in education can rise no higher than purpose i life. 

* Persons need not be antagonistic because their interests are. 

A new teaching profession is being born; it can be adequately 

served by nothing less than a united profession. 

* Maturity comes only when loyalty to self is broadened into 
larger loyalties, reaching to all mankind and to God. 


Obedience to the Unenforceable 


CiviLi7ZATION is kept alive by what people do over 
and beyond the daily task; by those who rise far above 
the letter of the law to its purpose and spirit, who do 
things they are not required to do, who go the second 
mile, who bear other people’s burdens, who set stand- 
ards for themselves higher than anyone else would dare 
set lor them. ‘They ask not where power is, but where 
truth is. Uphill or down, they do the right thing be- 
cause it is right. Civilization cannot be forced. It comes 
from within. It is the fruit of aspiration and growth. 


It is a willingness to obey the unenforceable because 
that is the higher way. 


A Question for Us All 


We ARE so surrounded with the fruits of education 
that often we take it for granted as we do the air we 
breathe without realizing the basic part it plays in our 
lives. Let anyone go back in his imagination to the days 
of his childhood and ask what life would have been like 
and what would have happened to him if he had never 
learned to read or write or figure. Ask the head of a 
home what the home life would be like if members of 
the family lacked the school skills. Ask the minister 
what church life would be like. Ask the businessman 
what he could do if he had to employ people who could 
not read or write or if his customers had never enjoyed 
the benefits of free public schools. Ask the statesman 
what government would be like. 

Every enterprise and activity in America starts with 
the most highly schooled people to be found in any 
country in the world. No one can estimate the heights 
to which our country may rise when we develop more 
fully the talents of all our people and weld them into 
a common brotherhood thru attendance at free public 


schools open to all and good enough for any American 
child. 
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Teachers Salaries, 1947-48 


Ir 1s desirable to keep before our profession the 
marked inequality between teachers salaries in the 
various states. Even tho any table of comparable figures 
is outofdate before it can be assembled, the relative 
position of the states varies but little each year, as com- 
parison with figures for previous years will clearly dem- 
onstrate. 

The following table shows the average salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and other instructional 
personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
for 1947-48, these being based on the most recent data of 
the US Office of Education. These are preliminary 
figures for 1947-48; final figures will be issued by the 
US Office of Education later in 1950. 

The national average for 1941-42 was $1507; for 1942- 
48, $1599; for 1943-44, $1728; for 1944-45, $1846; for 
1945-46, $1995; for 1946-47, $2254; for 1947-48, $2639; 
for 1948-49, $2750*; for 1949-50, $2985*. 

It will be noted that the average salary in the highest 
state is just about three times that in the lowest state. 
The passage of federal-aid measures now pending be- 
fore Congress would markedly increase salaries in states 
where they are now lowest. 

These figures emphasize the importance of uniting 
our entire profession around the Victory Action Pro- 
gram in order that we may work more effectively for 
better teaching conditions. The average teachers salary 
in the United States should within a generation reach 
at least $5000. 














Average Average 
Rank State Salary Rank State Salary 
fl] California $3690 [24] Colorado 2540 
[2] New York 3476 [25] Minnesota 2482 
[3] Washington 3325 [26] West Virginia 2364 
[4] Maryland 3321 [27] New Hamp. 2355 
[5] Connecticut 3249 [28] Oklahoma 2277 
[6] Arizona 3136 [29] Idaho 2239 
[7] Rhode Island 3105 [30] Louisiana 2236 
[8] Massachuset:s 3103 [31] Kansas 2191 
[9] New Jersey 3102 [32] Wyoming 2187 
[10] Indiana 3073 [33] No. Carolina 2114 
fll! Michigan 3020 [34] Missouri 2099 
[12] Illinois 3016 [35] Towa 2088 
[13] Nevada - 2988 [36] Vermont 2066 
[14] Utah 2968 [37] Virginia 2062 
[15] Oregon 2941 [38] Alabama 1957 
[16] Ohio 2847 {39] Nebraska 1919 
[17] New Mexico 2741 |40] ‘Tennessee 1901 
[18] Delaware 2642 [41] Kentucky 1884 
[19] Florida 2641 [42] South Dakota 1883 
a — — [43] Maine 1767 
National Average $2639 [44] So. Carolina 1742 
[20] Pennsylvania 2597 [45] Georgia 1724 
[21] Texas 2585 [46] North Dakota 1665 
[22] Montana 2582 [47] Arkansas 1545 
[25] Wisconsin 2560 [48] Mississippi 1256 


* Close estimates by NEA Research Division 
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Lay Public-School Appraisal 


How should the citizen appraise his schools, asks 


HE formation of the National Cit- 
T izens Commission for the Public 
Schools, I believe, will rank as one of 
the outstanding events in the history 
of education in this half century! 

That a group of eminent citizens 
representing a variety of interests have 
banded together to declare their faith 
in the public schools is good news— 
good news not only for those con- 
cerned with education, but good news 
for the American people. For our vast 
system of public schools is both an 
instrument for forwarding American 
democracy and a concrete manifesta- 
tion of that idealism which is the es- 
sence of the spirit of this republic. 

We have dreamed for generations of 
a type of society never seen in the 
world before—a society in which the 
ideals of liberty and equality have real 
meaning because they are regarded as 
social goals. Each decade we are anx- 
ious to move nearer to those goals. 

By this desire and our evaluation of 
the success or failure of our efforts, 
we give content to the ideals summed 
up by such phrases as “the maximum 
of personal freedom,” “the minimum 
of class distinction,” “tolerance of di- 
versity among individuals and creeds,” 
“civil liberties,” and above all “equali- 
ty of opportunity for all American 
youth.” These beliefs have been the 
mainspring of the amazing develop- 
ment of our free  tax-supported 
schools. 

To the extent these schools continue 
strong, we may have confidence in the 
vigor of our American traditions. To 
the degree the effectiveness of public 
education is increased, we may be 
hopeful that the oncoming genera- 
tions will be committed to American 
ideals and equipped to develop still 
further this unique society of free 
men. 

Over the years, the commission will 
stock a national arsenal, so to speak, 
with weapons ready for the hands of 





Dr. Conant is president of Harvard Univer- 
city and a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA. 
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those who are fighting for the public 
schools on many fronts! 


Examination of Schools 

The commission has declared its 
unqualified belief in public educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it proposes to ex- 
amine our schools critically and weigh 
the pros and cons of every new pro- 
posal, All educators must welcome this 
approach; lay analysis and appraisal 
are essential elements for the nourish- 
ment of the American system of edu- 
cation. 

However, no matter what conclu- 
sions are reached, I am convinced that 
any group of fairminded intelligent 
citizens who examine the public 
schools, however penetrating their 
analysis, will become increasingly con- 
vinced of the importance of further 
support for public education. 

Politically and educationally, the 
community is the unit; but not finan- 
cially. There are relatively few cities 
or towns today which have sufficient 
tax resources to finance adequate 
modern schools; the taxing power of 
the state must be involved; state aid 
must supplement local taxes. In some 
of the poorer states, I am convinced, 
we must go still further afield and 
bring in the taxing power of the fed- 
eral government. 

What questions might a layman ask 
in an average city or town where 
money can be raised by taxes when 
new money is required. How shall 
such a citizen appraise the school as it 
exists today? How shall he evaluate 
new proposals for expansion or re- 
form? 


Suitable Education 

I find it convenient as a help in 
evaluating highschools to divide them 
into three groups: [1] those in which 
less than a quarter of the students 
have any desire to go on to a univer- 
sity, [2] those in which three-quarters 
or more have university ambitions, 


JAMES B. CONANT 


and [3] those in which students who 
want to go on to a four-year college 
or university and those who do not are 
about equally divided. 

Now, one need not be an educator 
or even have been concerned with 
teaching to recognize at a glance that 
any discussion of curriculums 01 
teaching technics is largely meaning- 
less if it must apply equally to all 
three groups of schools. 

Those of us who believe most pas 
sionately in the importance of keeping 
American society fluid can subscribe 
to the need for a realistic appraisal of 
the local differences which condition 
educational tasks. 

The doctrine of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is basic to all con- 
siderations of American education. 
Careers must be kept open to the tal 
ented. The highschools which now 
send less than a quarter of their grad- 
uates to universities should in most 
instances send more. 

One of the crying needs of the na- 
tion is to locate the boy and girl of 
high intellectual ability—locate them 
and prepare them adequately for uni- 
versity work. The highschools which 
send 80 or 90° of their graduates to 
four-year colleges or universities may 
well be sending far too many for this 
type of advanced study. 

There is a grave danger that we 
may expose far too many students of 
only medium ability to the long course 
of professional study in our universi- 
ties. For the employment in some pro- 
fessional areas, we must admit, is lim- 
ited. 

The two-year college may be the 
best medium for the post-highschool 
education of many students no matter 
what their financial status or theit 
family background. On the other 
hand, I do not need to emphasize the 
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necessity of 


providing scholarships 
und loan funds to help the student of 
outstanding ability undertake univer- 


sity work, 


Questions for Appraisal 


But to come back to the question of 
how to appraise the schools. Here are 
some of the tests, I suggest, that can be 
applied: Are the students of high in- 
tellectual ability being identified, are 
they being stimulated, are they being 
guided into proper channels? Are the 
boys and girls with artistic gifts, mu- 
sical or in the graphic arts, being 
eiven an opportunity to develop these 
talents? Are the students who do not 
fall into either of the preceding cate- 
gories (and they are by far the great- 
est number) being provided with a 
program which keeps their interests 
high? Does the seem to 
them and their parents relevant to 
their ambitions and their needs? 

Examine the shrinkage during the 
highschool years. A school that enters 
100 pupils a year in the ninth grade 
and graduates but 20 would appear to 
be failing in its ambition to provide 
education for all American youth, 

Is the vocational training sufficient- 
ly broad in scope, does it give a basis 


education 


for subsequent choice of occupations? 
\re the specific trainings realistically 
related to the employment situation 
in the locality in question? 

Finally, I suggest one should ex- 
amine what the schools are doing to 
provide a general education for re- 
sponsible living and effective citizen- 
ship. This is not to be measured in 
terms of “book learning.” Rather, it 
must be thought of in terms of pat- 
terns of adult behavior—both personal 
and social. Of first importance is the 
development of those attitudes which 
make for emotional stability in a com- 
plex, urbanized society. 

But let the inquirer remember that 
general education at every level must 
be examined, not’ with reference to 
what would be good for his son or 
daughter, but as education for the stu- 
dents in the school under examina- 
tion. The study of art, literature, and 
history should introduce the student 
to riches from which he or she can 
draw lifelong dividends of satisfac- 
tion. But the terms in which this phi- 
losophy may be effectively expounded 
differ from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood. 
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There is no one key which unlocks 
the door to the cultural treasures of 
our past. ‘The general education as 
well as any specific training must be 
relevant to the student and his family. 

Educators quite rightly stress the 
importance of education for demo- 
cratic living. This is something not so 
much learned from the study of texts 
as experienced in the day-to-day func- 
tioning of the schools. The morale 
of schools, judged by standards of 
good citizenship, varies enormously 
thruout the country. Examine this as- 
pect of the school carefully. 
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Only the educated are free. 
—E pictetus 
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One test of success or failure is the 
spirit of the youth in the neighbor- 
hood. Riotous, lawless gangs, and out- 
breaks of race prejudice are a reflec- 
tion on the success of the nearby 
school. In our democracy, a school 
must be appraised, in no small part, 
by its success or failure in developing 
that respect for individual dignity and 
that tolerance of diversity essential for 
the preservation of this society of free 
people. 

The school buildings must be ade- 
quate, space sufficient, lighting good, 
sanitation modern, health department 
of high caliber. Physical wellbeing is a 
responsibility of the school. 

The deep concern of the citizen 
with the adequacy of the teachers I 
take for granted! Is the teacher’s pay 
sufficient, the incentive for good work 
such as to stimulate the best the teach- 
er has? How about the educational 
background of the teaching staff? Is 
the counseling and guidance service 
staffed by welltrained individuals ca- 
pable of using modern tools? 

The appraisal of the schools by our 
citizens is of paramount importance 
in this mid-twentieth century. This is 
true irrespective of the role that edu- 
cation plays in the grim ideological 
struggle of our times; for if I am right 
that our American system of public 
education is the symbol of the special 
contribution which this republic has 
made to the concept of democracy, the 
future of the undertaking has signifi- 
cance which far transcends the im- 
mediate issues. 


Citizens Must Support Education 


I often think that we fail to realize 
what progress has been made in the 
United States in the last 150 years in 
the realm of the spirit, the demonstra- 
tion that men and women can work 
together to widen the opportunities 
for all of them for a rich and fruitful 
life. I think of the demonstration that 
“government by the people and for 
the people” is possible even in a cen- 
tury that has seen two global wars. 

No one who looks dispassionately at 
our history can deny that the people 
of the United States in the last cen- 
tury and a half have made a lasting 
and highly significant contribution to 
the development of civilization. But 
the task is nowhere near completion. 
We have been. the medium for carry- 
ing forward certain ideals and aspira- 
tions. To a considerable degree, it is in 
our hands today to decide how much 
greater shall be our contribution. 

The stream of history is fed by 
many rivulets and springs; until the 
river disappears, each source can claim 
its share of credit for the mounting 
power. But it has been given to some 
people at certain times, as it were, to 
open a mighty sluiceway. The waters 
they have liberated soon lose their 
identity, but the sudden swirl of the 
new currents has become legendary 
with the course of time. 

So it was with the Greeks more than 
20 centuries ago; so it is with the dem- 
ocratic nations of the world today, 
and above all with this republic of free 
men. Our unique contribution is not 
in abstract thought or in art or poetry. 
It is rather in a demonstration that a 
certain type of society leng dreamed of 
by idealists can be closely approached 
in reality—a free society in which the 
hopes and aspirations of a large frac- 
tion of the members find enduring 
satisfaction thru outlets once reserved 
for only a small minority of mankind. 

To bring us still closer to this real- 
ity should be the aim of educators in 
the United States. To assist them in 
this undertaking, all thoughtful citi- 
zens must rally to the support of pub- 
lic education. For only by their labors 
can this vast engine of democracy be 
made responsive to the needs of a free 
nation in a divided world. 

—Adapted from address at first an- 


nual dinner of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 
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They talk it over 


The home and school should work as one. This precept is 
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the basis for an emerging program on home and _ school 


cooperation between West Virginia parents and_ teachers. 


NE of the best programs ever 
O launched by the Classroom 
Teachers Association of the West Vir- 
ginia Education Association is taking 
place this year. Aimed at the improve- 
ment of home and school relations, it 
is bringing parents and teachers to- 
gether in down-to-earth conferences 
on common problems. 

The theme for this joint project, 
“Facing Our Challenge thru Better 
Home-School Relationships,” is fo- 
cused on the child. It appealed to par- 
ents and teachers alike. Both began to 
realize more fully than ever before the 
importance of working side-by-side 
and of searching for ways whereby 
they could help each other more. 


Conference and Meetings 


Mrs. C, D. Ellifrits, president of the 
West Virginia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, did much to assure the suc- 
cess of the annual state leadership con- 
ference and the area meetings which 
followed. She invited parent leaders 
from each of the six classroom-teacher 
regions to attend the initial confer- 
ence. Our association paid the expens- 
es for these 24 parents. In other in- 
stances, county classroom-teacher as- 
sociations and local parent-teacher 
units made it possible for additional 
parents to be in attendance. 

The pattern included a dress re- 
hearsal at Jackson’s Mill in Oct. and 
six regional conferences later. The 
leaders who came to the first leader- 
ship conference were responsible for 
the same type of meetings in the six 
regions and also in individual coun- 
ties and school systems. 


Program at Jackson’s Mill 


The Jackson’s Mill conference last- 
ed from Friday evening thru Sunday 





Mrs. Armstrong is president of the West Vir- 
ginia Classroom Teachers Association. 
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morning. It began with a fun frolic, 
which gave participants an opportu- 
nity to get acquainted. The Saturday 
morning program was set in motion 
by two talks, “Facing Our Challenge 
as Teachers” by Margaret Leckie, 
WVEA president, and “Facing Our 
Challenge as Parents” by the WVCPT 
president. 

Two dramatic episodes written by a 
group of teachers were presented by a 
local association: Parents Talk It Over 
and Teachers Talk It Over. Easily 
staged, they were intended to show the 
gulf between parents and _ teachers, 
with a happy ending proving that they 
can work together cooperatively. A 
warmup discussion followed, which 
enlivened the lunch period. 

For the afternoon session, the con- 
ference was divided into 90-minute 
discussion groups with a parent and a 
teacher serving as cochairmen for each 
group. A set of 18 printed questions 
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Home and school coopera- 
tion is more than mere division 
of tasks. True cooperation and 
understanding result when 
there is a mutual awareness on 
the part of the school and 
home of what each is able to 
provide for the youth. 


—Paths to Better Schools 
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was supplied, each group being at lib- 
erty to select any of them or use others 
of their own making. Free and frank 
discussion without monopoly by the 
teachers was urged. 





AFFILIATED) 
State Associations 


The questions which proved to be 
the most popular were: [1] How can 
we as parents get our boys and girls to 
accept their responsibilities? [2] How 
can we as parents and teachers meet 
on a common ground so that we do 
not resent criticism from each other? 
[3] Do school people really make par- 
ents welcome at school, and vice ver- 
sa? [4] What are parents’ opinions 
about homework? [5] How can we 
work together more effectively for im- 
proved school legislation? 

Naturally the questions were not 
answered in detail. The important 
thing was to demonstrate that parents 
and teachers can get together, have 
fun, discuss mutual problems, and go 
home with a better feeling toward 
each other. 

The Saturday program closed with 
a dinner addressed by Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, NCPT immediate past-presi- 
dent. At this session, the audience 
pledged intensified efforts to give the 
children of the state their rightful ed- 
ucational opportunity. 

Specific items in this action pro- 
gram are: to make schools good guid- 
ing forces for children, work for ade- 
quate support for public schools with 
more state and federal aid, urge ex- 
panded health and recreation facili- 
ties, encourage the best young people 
to enter teaching, and interpret school 
needs more effectively to other groups. 

The Sunday devotional service 
pointed up the importance of home, 
school, and church cooperation in en- 
riching child development. 


Similar Regional Meetings 

This same type of conference has 
been repeated in six different areas of 
our state. Each conference demon- 
strated the fact that parents and teach- 
ers have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose in working together as 
partners in the education of school 
children. 

It is quite possible to carry out the 
basic parts of this program in one 
meeting. The dramatic episodes can 
be done in 30 minutes. We believe 
that discussion groups are more fruit- 
ful when limited to not more than 20 
people. 

Copies of this program outline and 
the dramatic skits may be secured free 
from the NEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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vrry teacher has observed that 
E mental differences from the aver- 
age do not mark children off abruptly 
into distinctly separate groups. By al- 
most imperceptible degrees, the differ- 
ences are found to exist. 

The teacher finds one pupil out of 
every four or five who is considerably 
below the average. Such a_ child 
should be capable of doing fairly well 
in class if certain adjustments are 
available for him. 

About one pupil in 50 is so retarded 
that there is little in the regular class- 
room that is suitable for him. If there 
are no special classes available, the 
teacher will continue to enrol him 
and do as much as possible for him. 
gut the teacher will not be able to 
give him the individual help he needs 
because of the demands of the rest of 
the class. 

Once in every few years, a teacher of 
the early elementary grades will find 
one pupil who is obviously very back- 
ward. He cannot tend to his bodily 
needs, he cries when his mother leaves 
him at school, and he expects the 
teacher to be a nursemaid rather than 
a teacher. This type of child seldom 
stays in school very long and ultimate- 
ly needs institutional care. 

Altho a teacher may not have to 
teach pupils with all of these varying 
degrees of backwardness, it is impor- 
tant to know what he can do for 
them. He should also know what op- 
portunities are available for those who 
are to be given educational help else- 
where. 


Understanding the Nature of the 


Problem 
The teacher should understand the 
difference between rate of mental 


maturity and the lag in mental ma- 
turity which has resulted from the 
cumulative effect of a slower rate of 
mental maturity existing from birth. 

The typical slow-learner who is en- 
rolled in regular -grades has a ratio 
of mental age to life age of approxi- 
mately 83%, or five-sixths of normal 
progress. This ‘ratio operates cumula- 
tively over the six-year period from 
birth to first-grade enrolment and re- 
sults in one year’s lag in mental age. 





Dr. Baker has been divisional director, psy- 
chological clinic, Detroit Public Schools, 
since 1920. He isa past-president of the Inter- 


national Council for Exceptional Children, 
an NEA department. 
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Thus the average slow-learning child 
has a mental age of five years instead 
of the expected six years of the aver- 
age child upon entering the first 
grade. 

This difference of one year in men- 
tal age at six is quite impressive to 
the first-grade teacher. He finds it 
difficult to teach slow-learning pupils 
with mental ages of five years the same 
projects which children six years in 
mental age are able to learn. 

He concludes that these slow-learn- 
ing pupils are very backward and that 
their rate of mental maturity must be 
very slow. Actually, their rate of 83% 
of mental development is surprisingly 
good if it is not compared with the 
100% for average children. 

This analysis suggests the solution. 
It is necessary to consider the abilities 
of the slow-learners as a group with- 
out reference to average or superior 
learners. 

This knowledge of mental maturity 
does not solve all of the teacher's 
problems, since he has these slow- 
learners in his classroom along with 
average and rapid learners. The newer 
textbooks and teachers’ manuals give 
valuable suggestions on what to do 
and how to proceed. 

As the slow-learning pupils move 
up thru the grades, the rate of mental 
maturity continues in the same ratio 
as before, but the actual mental ma- 
turity falls further and further below 
that of average children. In each six 
years of time, mental maturity lags 
one year behind. At six years of age, 
the mental maturity is five years; at 
12, it is 10; and at 18, it is 15. 

This lag causes some challenging 
problems in curriculum construction, 
which becomes a job much larger than 
the teacher can solve singlehandedly. 
The specialists in subjectmatter in the 
various fields must prepare curriculum 
offerings which cover the field but 
which are couched in simplified lan- 
guage and form so that those of lower 
mental maturity may be able to grasp 
them. 

In addition to the lag in mental 
maturity, there are certain qualitative 
characteristics of the slow-learners 
which complicate the problem of 
good teaching. The classroom teacher 
must be aware of them and know how 
to utilize them in the daily classroom 
routine. These qualities are universal- 
ly true for slow-learners. 





Qualitative Differences in Ability 

The first qualitative characteristic 
is that they are capable of only the 
simpler forms of associative learning 
as contrasted with the rich associative 
processes of rapid-learning pupils. 

One of the most commonly used 
methods of learning is by association. 
We link an individual’s name to his 
appearance, to the clothes he is wear- 
ing, to the circumstances of meeting, 
and numerous other similar details. 
When remembering or recalling his 
name is in order, several of these asso- 
ciative links are called into play if the 
direct recall of the name is not suc- 
cessful. 

Slow-learning children are relatively 
inept in this process and depend upon 
rote repetition or repeated drill as 
their surest method of learning. It is 
not a very effective method of learn- 
ing, since it makes great demands 
upon the simpler forms of memory 
and is very taxing upon the attention 
if continued for long periods at a 
time. Since it often fails in critical 
places, the slow-learners often become 
discouraged. 

It is possible to use some of the 
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the SLOW-LEARNER 


Understanding the child is the first step in 


developing suitable teaching methods, says 


simpler forms of associative learning 
by employing two bonds of association 
rather than one. The chances that 
learning will be effective are much 
enhanced by this process. The teacher 
must keep a reasonable balance be- 
tween the simplest single type of asso- 
ciative learning and the very complex 
types. 

The second qualitative characteris- 
tic of the slow-learners is their desire 
to manipulate the concrete rather than 
to understand the abstract and gen- 
eral rules of any operation. Keeping 
to the concrete is very satisfying to 
them, but it limits the scope and range 
of their learning. 

The teacher should carry the ab- 
stract or general rule as far as the 
slow-learner can comprehend, for he 
will then see that he gains greater 
mastery by it. The skilful teacher 
learns the distance to which the slow- 
learners can go in understanding the 
abstract and the theory behind the 
concrete. 

The third qualitative characteristic 
of slow-learners is their relatively weak 
ability in reasoning, which consists 
of the ability to solve problems by 
mental processes rather than by de- 
pending upon actual trial. Reason- 
ing is a great timesaver and a great 
conserver in the art of learning. 

There are many simple operations 
of reasoning which the slow-learner 
may understand. If the more complex 
reasoning processes are brought into 
action by the teacher, the mental con- 
fusion which results conditions the 
slow-learner against the use of all rea- 
soning, no matter how elementary it 
may be. 

The fourth qualitative characteris- 
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tic of slow-learners is their desire for 
short, simple units of work, which 
they seem to enjoy more than long- 
time planning. They tend to see each 
school subject as a separate unit, dis- 
tinct and unrelated to all other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

If there is to be a_ reasonable 
amount of coordination from subject 
to subject, the teacher must plan work 
carefully. He should use summaries at 
the end of one lesson and at the begin- 
ning of the next so that the thread of 
relationship and continuity may be 
carried on. 

The fifth qualitative characteristic 
is that slow-learners live somewhat re- 
stricted social lives with their inter- 
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What I want to say, first, is that 
as a father I am not primarily 
interested in the school system 
or what happens to the school 
or what happens to the PTA or 
what kind of an organization 
the board of management is. I 
am not primarily interested in 
those things. When I send my 
kids to school, I am interested 
in one thing—what happens to 
them. Every standard that the 
school has, every practice, must 
be made in terms, as far as I am 
concerned, of what happens to 
my children. 
—James Lee Ellenwood 
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ests centered chiefly around their im- 
mediate associates, their homes, and 
their personal interests. This charac- 
teristic develops more or less naturally 
from the first four characteristics 
noted above. It is aided by the frus- 
trating experiences which come from 


rude exposure to the rigors of a world 
with a standard beyond what they can 
understand. The solution of this prob- 
lem is much beyond the resources of 
the classroom teacher. 

These five qualitative characteris- 
tics are generally true of most slow 
learning children. But the teachet 
must always be on the alert to discovei 
and capitalize on unusual abilities 
which crop out at unexpected times 
and in unexpected places. 


It Is a Big Problem 

The teacher has a tremendous task 
in carrying out his obligations to the 
slow-learners. It is only part of his 
task, of course, since he must concur- 
rently understand and apply the prin- 
ciples of effective teaching to average 
and rapid learners, whose character- 
istics are different from those of slow- 
learners. It is seldom that a teacher 
has an entire class of only one of the 
three types. 

In addition to the three groups, he 
occasionally has a pupil with extreme 
mental retardation who needs individ- 
ual help. He shows all of the same 
qualitative characteristics of the less 
marked slow-learners but to a more 
extreme degree. 

His educational problems may best 
be met in a small class under a teacher 
who has had special training. Wher- 
ever such programs are provided, par- 
ticularly in large school systems, quite 
effective results are obtained which 
parallel the level of mental maturity. 

There are some other aspects of the 
educational program beyond the abil- 
ity of any one teacher to solve. One 
of the most baffling is the construction 
of a total curriculum suitable to slow- 
learning children. For example, no 
one has been able to give final answe 
as to the grade or level which should 
be the finishing point of formal edu- 
cation for them. 

Whether to segregate the slow-learn- 
ers so that classes might be more 
homogeneous or keep them in regular 
classes so they will not feel set apart 
is also a practical problem. A compre- 
hensive view of education shows the 
need to take into account on the one 
hand the problem of individual dif- 
ferences which tend to separate groups 
of children from each other and on 
the other hand to integrate the social 
forces which tend to bring all children 
into one democratic society, 











CITIZENS Support Federal Aid 


ORTY-TWO nationwide organizations of 
F citizens have responded to NEA’s in- 
vitation to submit a federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion statement. The statements have one 
common theme, namely that the US House 
of Representatives should recognize the 
current crisis in education and complete 
action at an early date on a federal-aid bill. 

Leaders of local and state units of these 
national organizations should be inspired 
to take similar action. 


Farm Organizations 


In a resolution adopted in December 
1949, the federation pledged its support 
“to maintain and improve our educational 
system so that all may have an equal educa- 
tiona! opportunity,” and urged “reasonable 
federal grants-in-aid to states on the basis 
of need to assure an equal opportunity for 
an education for all youth without undue 
tax burdens on any citizen or state. It is 
imperative, however, that all control over 
our public-school systems remain in the 
hands of state and local agencies.”—J. Don 
Parel, associate director, Washington office, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


We have supported federal aid to educa- 
tion year in and year out, without any reser- 
vations. Passage of such legislation is long 
overdue. Conditions in rural areas are de- 
plorable. We cannot continue to neglect 
the basic needs of our rural young people. 
We, therefore, urge all members of the 
House of Representatives to use their utmost 
influence to bring about the passage of a 
federal-aid-to-education bill—Angus Mc- 
Donald, assistant legislative secretary, Farm- 
ers Educational and Cooperative Union. 


We believe firmly that federal aid to edu- 
cation is necessary to give all boys and girls 
in the nation as near equal educational op- 
portunities as possible and to distribute this 
burden equitably; that there should be no 
federal control of our public schools; and, 
insofar as high educational standards will 
permit, that the maximum control should 
rest with local school authorities.—J. T. 
Sanders, legislative counsel, NationalGrange. 


Labor Organizations 


The AF of L is vigorously supporting the 
campaign for federal aid to aciedion. If 
every child in this country is to have an 
equal educational opportunity, federal funds 
must be available to the less wealthy states. 
Taxable resources available within state 
boundaries should not be the deciding fac- 
tor in the quality of education available 
within each state’s borders.—Joseph D. 
Keenan, director, Labor’s League for Poli- 
tical Education,. A F of L 

There is a glaring need in nearly every 
state for improved educational facilities. It 
is time for federal assistance in education to 
help raise the living standards and economic 
level of our people.—Harry See, national 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


At its 1949 convention, the CIO re- 
endorsed federal aid to education, advocat- 
ing that at least 75% of the federal funds 
under any bill be appropriated directly for 
teachers salaries and that aid for services 
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Statements of 42 nationwide groups indicate gen- 


eral public backing of federal aid to education. 


for nonpublic-school children should be in 
accordance with state law. 

Thru CIO’s legislative, political action, 
and education work, representatives of six 
million workers have been trying for years 
to pass federal-aid-to-education legislation. 
The fight against it is led primarily by vested 
interest groups who apparently fear an 
educated citizenry. Workers, teachers, 
farmers, and representatives of forward- 
looking citizens groups will see to it that a 
federal-aid bill is passed in this session of 
Congress.—George T. Guernsey, associate 
director of education, CIO. 


We have supported, and will continue to 
support, the principle of federal aid to edu- 
cation, with administrative power left to 
the states in accordance with long and firmly 
established procedure relative to grants-in- 
aid. S246 contains this principle.—Elisa- 
beth Christman, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Women's Trade Union League. 


Veterans Organizations 


At its 1946 convention, the Legion recom- 
mended “consideration of legislation before 
the United States Congress providing for 
federal participation in school support,” 
and urged “that legislation which ade- 
quately protects the schools from federal 
domination and secures the continued ex- 
istence of local control of schools receive 
the support of The American Legion.” The 
Legion since that time has repeatedly urged 
federal aid to education, completely and 
wholly administered by local agencies.— 
W. C. Sawyer, director, National American- 
ism Committee, American Legion. 


AMVETS believe that adequate and 
greater education is fundamental to our way 
of life. We also believe that equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all at the highest 

ssible level is essential. We therefore 
avor a program of federal aid to education 
to achieve these aims.—Harold Russell, 
national commander, American Veterans of 
World War II. 


It is going to be vital for every organiza- 
tion which helped in the passage of S246 
in the Senate to make unsparing efforts to 
secure passage of a similar bill thru the 
House. Further deterioration of our system 
can only be halted by federal aid to educa- 
tion. Our organization will be unsparing 
in its efforts in the fight to secure this aid.— 
Bernard Weitzer, national legislative repre- 
sentative, Jewish War Veterans of the USA. 


The VFW endorses legislation for federal 
aid to education in the belief that the com- 
plete security of our nation will never be 
realized unless American youth come to 
maturity so well-prepared educationally that 
they are able to discharge their full respon- 
sibility as citizens. We are a rich nation 
and we must invest enough of our wealth to 
set up a minimum standard in education for 
our youth. Without federal aid to the states 
this minimum standard will not be reached. 
—Omar B. Ketchum, director, national leg- 
islative service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 


Women’s Organizations 


The AAUW supports the principle of 
federal aid to public tax-supported schools 
under conditions safeguarding state control. 
For these reasons, the association is on 
record in opposition to Section Six of $246 
and gives full support to the Barden Bill, 
HR4643.—Marjorie L. Temple, legislative 
program associate, American Association of 
University Women. 


We reaffirm our stand that we approve of 
federal aid to education without any form 
of federal control. This approval is to be 
interpreted as supporting such bills as leave 
the administration of funds within the states. 
—Katharine H. Obye, national chairman, 
legislation, Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 


We have long supported the principle of 
federal aid for public education as the only 
effective method of equalizing educational 
opportunity thruout the nation. Prompt 
enactment of such a program by Congress 
is highly important if the children in all 
states are to receive an adequate education. 
—Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, president, Genera/ 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Certain of our states with their dual sys- 
tems in education are unable or unwilling 
to provide adequate education for all citi- 
zens. For this reason principally, I favor 
federal aid to education.—Alice P. Allen, 
eee Iota Phi Lambda Sorority. 


ducation of all citizens is essential in a 
representative government where the power 
rests with the people. The League of Wom- 
en Voters urges federal aid to education 
today so that the United States may have 
better citizens and a better democracy ¢0- 
morrow.—Anna Lord Strauss, president, 
League of Women Voters. 


Innumerable surveys have shown the in- 
adequacy of the educational system of the 
US. That the problem cannot be handled 
by the states alone is shown by the fact that 
those states in which education is at a mini- 
mum are lacking the financial resources to 
improve their situation. There is no more 
urgent problem than the improvement of 
the education received by the young people 
of this country in the public schools. If 
the United States is to maintain its tradition 
of the highest public education, federal aid 
to education must not again be bypassed by 
Congress.—Mrs. Irving M. Engel, national 
president, National Council of Jewish Women. 


The plank in our legislative platform 
under which we support S246 reads as 
follows: “Federal aid in support of public 
education with state control of funds and 
policies.”—Geneva F. McQuatters, director 
of legislation, National Federation of Busi- 
“ae Professional Women’s Clubs. 


e believe that an educated populace, 
regardless of race, creed, or historic origin, 
is absolutely necessary if our democracy is 
to be maintained and that public education 
should be supported whenever necessary 
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by the federal government. Therefore, we 
are asking that the 81st Congress pass an 
adequate federal-aid-to-education _ bill.— 
Delilah W. Pierce, chairman, public affairs, 
and Olivia S. Henry, national president, 
National Sorority of Phi Delta Kappa. 


We endorse the proposal for federal aid 
for public schools, provided that such aid be 
given without discrimination and without 
interference by any department of the fed- 
eral government, with the freedom of teach- 
ing and with local autonomy except in 
maintaining minimum _ standards.—Mrs. 
Alexander Stewart, president, US section, 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


Church Groups 


I support federal aid which is limited 
strictly to tax-supported publicly controlled 
schools; aid for each child in each school 
and in each school jurisdiction in tax- 
supported publicly controlled schools; aid 
which includes provision for judicial review 
to insure against unlawful diversion of fed- 
eral funds for sectarian schools. I insist 
that aid for health services be considered 
separately and administered thru govern- 
ment agencies in behalf of the whole com- 
munity.—Joseph M. Dawson, executive di- 
rector, Joint Conference Committee on 
Public Relations, Baptists of the US. 


Maintenance of our public-schocl system 
is a responsibility of the greatest magnitude. 
We do not see how there can be any division 
of opinion on this question among those 
who believe in our system of government 
and who know the basic traditions of 
America on this subject. 
America is built upon the framework of 
public education. It is essential for the 
survival of the principles of our government 
and of our democratic community life. 

To permit our public system of education 
to suffer because of extraneous issues in- 
jected into the debate of needed federal aid 
would contribute directly toward weaken- 
ing America. All Americans should be one 
and indivisible in their support of our public 
schools.—Joseph L. Fink, chairman, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 


Federal aid to the states for education is 
one of those good causes which has been 
“almost approved” year after year. Reasons 
for delay have all been answered in the bi- 
partisan, Senate-approved $246. The House 
should promptly adopt this bill, which will 
help children and public schools thruout 
the land.—Thomas B. Keehn, legislative 
secretary, Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches of the 
United States of America. 


Basic justice requires that there should 
be substantial equality of opportunity for 
the nation’s children. Because federal aid 
represents one practical method for raising 
the standards of public schools in the poor- 
est areas, it should be enacted into law 
without delay.—Huber F. Klemme, execu- 
tive secretary, Commission on Christian 
Social Action, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 


The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service in December 1949 reaffirmed its 
“support of federal aid to education which 
prohibits federal control of education, re- 
quires just and proportionate distribution 
of federal funds to pupils of minority races 
in states having separate schools, and con- 
fines the use of federal funds to publicly 
administered schools.”—Eleanor Neff, De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations and 
Local Church Activities, Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of the Methodist Church. 
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The entire life of%, 


The council favors federal aid to educa- 
tion under state and local control, to assist 
the states in more nearly equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for all the youth of our 
nation regardless of race or creed.—Esther 
Stamats, Christian Social Relations, United 
Council of Church Women. 


Additional Organizations 


We urge a program of federal aid to edu- 
cation which will carry statutory stipulations 
insuring proportionate ghd equitable allo- 
cations to Negro pupils. \ Equalization of 
education opportu ity rvall children in 
America should be baste objective of 
any such federal legis 
Jr., general presi 
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ammittee, Washington chapter, American 
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iun# citizens and that 
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ends upon the 
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" hington represen- 
tative, A 1ssociation. 


We support the fundamental pkinciples of 
federal ai e tiog. S246 émbodies a 
carefully wor t Cbmpromise between 






the diverg offview on s@pport for 
nonpublic e APC is} working 
with both sides in thisf&ontrovers¥to assure 
enactment Of legislatifin providigg federal 
aid for edutation thig session. rs. Jack 
B. Fahy, ex€cutive digector, Am@rican Par- 
ents Committee. 

Need fog educational opportunity is often 
greatest where ability to pay is least. How- 
ever, the effects of p@or educational oppor- 


tunity cagfhot be quafantined. Alfistates are 
affected Sponer or fRAter. Federgl aid to 
public edutgtion isg#mperative for national 
security and%pre@ress.—George W. Gore 
Jr., president, American Teachers Association. 


_Péderal aid to education is the only means 

today whereby those desiring higher learn- 
ing in many states might receive same; 
however, any state failing to make available 
to all its citizens the advantages of an educa- 
tion on an equal basis should be denied the 
right to participate in any federal funds 
available-—Raymond E. Jackson, imperial 
potentate, Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of North and 
South America and Its Jurisdictions. 


The ACEI, by vote of delegates at the 
1949 Annual Meeting, reaffirmed its deep 





interest in federal aid to education and its 
determination to support legislation that 
will provide federal aid to public schools 
only—thus = the principle of 
separation of church and state.—Mary E. 
Leeper, executive secretary, Association for 
Childhood Education International. 


We heartily endorse the general principle 
of federal aid to tax-supported public 
schools. The need is urgent for equalizing 
opportunities for public education for all 
our children. We support the Barden Bill 
HR4643, and $246 with exception of Sec- 
tion Six, which we oppose.—Christine M. 
Heinig, legislative chairman, National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education. 


A democracy must provide the highest 
educational opportunity practicable for all 
of its children. Equality of educational op- 
portunity cannot be achieved without fed- 
eral financial assistance to the states. This 
issue has been before Congress for three 
decades. The children can wait no longer. 
The 81st Congress should enact a federal 
bill early in 1950.—Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
general secretary, National Child Labor 
Committee. 


We believe that it is necessary for the 
federal government to appropriate funds to 
supplement those raised by local and state 
governments to provide adequate educa- 


| tional opportunities for all children and 
' youth.... 


Funds appropriated by the fed- 
eral government should go to publicly con- 
trolled, tax-supported schools only.—Mrs. 
John E. Hayes, president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Most of the southern states simply do 
ot have the money to prosecute the type of 
ducational program that would adequately 

train their boys and girls. The children in 
Mississippi are entitled to the same quality 
of education that the children receive in 
New York State, and the only way they will 
be able to get it is thru the governmental 
subsidy. Therefore, I am wholeheartedly 
behind this program and hoping, however, 
that if and when Congress does approve 
this bill, it will be so that there cannot be 
any discrimination.—B. G. Olive, Jr., pres- 
ident, National Negro Insurance Association. 


This association on February 26, 1949 
adopted a resolution approving federal aid 
“to those states unable to financially support 
an adequate minimum standard of educa- 
tion.” —Edward M. Tuttle, executive secre- 
tary, National School Boards Association. 


The need for federal aid to education in a 
comprehensive and adequate sense is proved 
beyond question by the extremely critical 
state of school financing in many local areas. 
Assistance on the national level, equitably 
and impartially administered, is the only 
adequate bolster to meet this immediate 
crisis.—Dowdal H. Davis, president, Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


If democracy in America is to survive, the 
federal government must guarantee, thru 
financial support (administered without 
federal control), a minimum foundation 
program in public elementary and second- 
ary schools of all the states.—Earle O. 
Liggitt, immediate ex-national president, 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 


The United States Conference of Mayors 
is again urging Congressional action on the 
pending federal-aid-to-education legisla- 
tion. It is to be hoped that final action will 
be taken by the present Congress. The 
school situation is growing more serious. 
A national program is needed now more 
than at any other time.—Paul V. Betters, 
executive director, US Conference of Mayors. 
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DE GRAFFENRIED W. LIST 


«| 7 0U can tell an adolescent because 
2 ped can't tell him anything!” 
That is the way exasperated adults 
sometimes feel about teenagers who 
refuse to listen to reason—adult rea- 
son. In calmer adults 
recognize that when young people 
seem difficult, they are displaying 


moments, we 


symptoms which commonly go along 
with growing up. 

For the nearly 7,000,000 now en- 
rolled in highschool, the transition 
from adolescence to early adulthood is 
often a hectic, confusing, and even 
frustrating period of life. All of them 
have problems. But will they get help 
in solving these problems in_ the 
schools they are attending? 

Already, an increasing number of 
highschools across the country are 
taking definite steps toward adapting 
education to the many and _ varied 
needs of young people. Step one— 
these schools are making a determined 
effort to find out the problems of their 
students. Step two—in the light of 
these findings, they are revising their 





Dr. Remmers is director of the Division of 
Educational Reference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Dr. Spencer is president 
of Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
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All Young People Have 


But is your school doing all it can to help solve them? 


curriculums and other features of their 
programs. Both steps are involved in 
the current movement known as life- 
adjustment education. 


Youth Tell Their Stories 


To take the first step first, high- 
schools now have at hand several 
youth checklists thru which they can 
systematically discover what problems 
are troubling their students; High 
School Youth Look at Their Prob- 
lems, Mooney Checklist, and SRA 
Youth Inventory, for example. Most 
recent of the inventories, developed 
by Remmers and Shimberg, was used 
last spring in a nationwide survey, 
which produced highly interesting re- 
sults. Some are reported here: 

[1] School area—Highschools get 
surprisingly good marks from their 
on-the-spot critics. Nearly 80°% of all 
students admit that they actually like 
school. Only 6% hate school so 
strongly that they are ready to quit 
right away. Despite their general vote 
of approval, many students check 
items which suggest ways their schools 
can help them more. Examples: 

54% wish they knew how to study 
more effectively. 

49% want work experience. 

43% worry about taking tests. 

40% wish to know more definitely 
how they are doing in schoolwork. 

38% have difficulty expressing them- 
selves in writing. 

A more critical teenager writes: 
“The subjects taught in school now- 
adays do not have enough practical 
use. 

[2] After-highschool area—Three to 
six out of 10 students express concern 
about what they will do after high- 
school graduation. Their problems 
focus on choosing a career, going to 
college, and finding a job. 

59% ask, “How much ability do | 
actually have?” 

56°, ask, “For what work am I best 
suited?” 


H. H. REMMERS and 


42%, ask, “What are my real inter- 
ests?” 

40% ask, “What jobs are open to 
highschool graduates?” 

35% ask, “How do I go about get- 
ting a job?” 

33% ask, “Should I go to college?” 

A perplexed senior states: ‘“Deter- 
mining my life’s career is my most se- 
rious problem.” 

[3] About-myself area—As is to be 
expected, most teenagers are preoccu- 
pied with problems of “self.” These 
problems are closely related to mental 
health, which is essential to good life 
adjustments in school and out. Ac- 
cording to the survey, about 10% of 
all students may have fairly serious 
personality difficulties. 

35% worry about “little things.” 

29%, must always be “‘on the go.” 

27%, are “nervous.” 

26% have guilt feelings about what 
they have done. 

24°, want to discuss personal prob- 
lems with someone. 

13% feel they are not wanted. 

5% have thoughts of suicide. 

A disturbed youngster queries: “I 
realize that at times I may be super- 
sensitive to what people say to me, 
but why am I so easily irritated by the 
most insignificant things?” 

[4] Getting-along-with-others area— 
The keen and persistent desire of most 
adolescents to be liked and to conform 
to the standards of their own group 
is exhibited in their responses to items 
in this area. Examples are: 

54%, want people to like them more. 

50% want to make new friends. 

42%, wish they were more popular. 

One of the more thoughtful ob- 
serves: “Perhaps one of the greatest 
problems to the majority of teenagers 
is that feeling of not belonging. How 
that feeling gets started is hard to tell, 
but once imbedded in one’s mind, it 
is hard to erase.” 

[5] Home-parent area—The tradi- 
tional belief that the younger genera- 
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tion and the older generation are 
bound to clash is not supported by the 
facts. Up to a fifth of all students, how- 
ever, report such home troubles as 
these: 

20°% say, “I can’t discuss personal 
things with my parents.” 

19% say, “I’m afraid to tell my 
parents when I’ve done wrong.” 

10% say, “There is a barrier be- 
tween me and my parents.” 

Declares one of the more disgrun- 
tled: “When questions of allowances, 
getting the car, new clothes, how late 
we should stay out, or who we should 
keep company with come up, it would 
be better if we were told why we can’t 
do this or that instead of just, “No!’” 

[6] Boy-girl area—What to do about 
the other sex is on the minds of many 
adolescents, as these figures reveal: 

According to the boys— 

48°, seldom have dates. 

41° do not have a girl friend. 

34°7 are bashful about asking girls 
for dates. 

According to the girls— 

39% seldom have dates. 

30% do not have a boy friend. 

33%, do not know how to keep boys 
interested, 

A puzzled girl comments: “One of 
my worst problems is dating. It’s hard 
for me to accept a date since I’m such 
a shy person.” 

[7| Health area—Time and again 
the adolescents mentioned such prob- 
lems as these: How to gain or lose 
weight (52%); how to improve pos- 
ture or body build (379%); how to 
improve figure (girls, 41%; boys, 
7°): how to get rid of pimples 
(33°%); how to select foods that will 
do the most good (24%). 

[8] General area—The idealism of 
these young people shows up re- 
peatedly in their deep concern over 
the possibility of another war (31%), 
making the world a_ better place 
(30%), race prejudice (25%), and 
religion (22% 
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Life-Adjustment Education Spreads 


The highschool which has not yet 
started a program of life-adjustment 
education is much like the Army 
rookie who exclaimed, “Why, every- 
body is out of step but me!” For the 
movement to tailor secondary educa- 
tion to the life needs of youth is 
rapidly becoming nationwide. 

Leading in the movement to initiate 
a modern program of secondary edu- 
cation were the Educational Policies 
Commission in Education for All 
American Youth [1944. $1. NEA] and 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals [an NEA de- 
partment] in the companion volume, 
Planning for American Youth [1944. 
35¢. NASSP]. These volumes agreed 
upon a “common-learnings program” 
which outlined and emphasized “the 
imperative needs of youth.” 

Implementing this educational pro- 
gram is the Commission on Life-Ad- 
justment for Youth, set up four years 
ago in Washington, D. C. This com- 
mission is made up of representatives 
of nine national educational organ- 
izations, including the NEA and two 
of its departments, AASA and NASSP. 

Working closely with the commis- 
sion is the US Office of Education, 
which has issued such important bul- 
letins as Getting Programs of Life Ad- 
justment Education Under Way and 
Developing Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion in a Local School. . 

As of July 1949, at least 15 states had 
commissions at work or were setting 
them up in this area. Monthly the 
number of such states is increasing. 

An outstanding example of “grass- 
roots” cooperative efforts to adapt ed- 
ucation to the needs of young people 
is the Illinois Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum Program. Sparkplugged by 
the Illinois Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the program in- 
volves about 150 of the state’s high- 
schools. It is sponsored by more than 
30 statewide organizations represent- 
ing education, agriculture, business, 
industry, labor, and the PTA. 

One of the first studies within the 
Illinois program dealt with the hold- 
ing power of some 70 highschools. 
These schools, it was found, varied 
widely from 0.6 withdrawals to 8.0 
withdrawals per every 10 pupils who 
continued to graduation. These fig- 
ures may be compared with the esti- 


mates of the US Office of Education 
that four out of five young people of 
highschool age (14-17) are in school 
and that only about half of all these 
youth will complete highschool. 

On the basis of the findings from 
studies of drop-outs, hidden tuition 
costs, extra-class participation, and re- 
lated matters, many of these Illinois 
highschools are forging ahead. They 
are developing and carrying out thei 
own plans for holding pupils in school 
and for adjusting their curriculums 
and guidance services to the life needs 
of all their young people. 

Another good example is that of the 
Rothenberg Junior Highschool, in an 
underprivileged area of Cincinnati. 
The school has a vital panel discus- 
sion project. Students write down 
questions most on their minds. Be- 
fore a student group, these questions 
are discussed by a panel of students, 
teachers, mothers, physicians, and 
leaders from youth-service agencies. 

In special units or courses, in regu- 
lar school subjects, in homerooms and 
assemblies and the library, in extra 
class and counseling activities, in par- 
ent-teacher meetings and other com- 
munity contacts, highschools are 
advancing their programs of life- 
adjustment education. They are using 
booklets and other materials available 
from such publishers as the Public 
Affairs Committee, Science Research 
Associates, American Technical So- 
ciety, and the National Forum. 


A Challenge from the 1950s 


Education for life adjustment is ob- 
viously a program for all students. It 
is designed to meet the needs both of 
those going on to college and of those 
completing school on highschool grad- 
uation. It aims to keep all youths in 
school—to cut to the vanishing point 
the 50% who now quit school early. 
It requires vision and action on the 
part of all school people. 

“President Wilbur of Stanford,” 
wrote Harold Hand of the University 
of Illinois, “once observed in my hear- 
ing that the problem of revising the 
curriculum was very much like that of 
moving a cemetery.” True or not, the 
highschool which is as alive as its 
young people will find out their prob- 
lems and adapt its program accord- 
ingly. About what students thus learn, 
the school can rightly say, “You can 
use it now—and take it with you, too!” 
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tion education makes some people un- 


prev alent 
concept ol conserva- 


happy because it isn’t susceptible to 
exact definition. If we are concerned 
only with prevention of waste of na- 
tural resources, we can define what we 
need to do with some certainty. But 
broaden the scope—as some schools are 
doing—to a study of a more fruitful re- 
lationship between man and his en- 
vironment, and instead of a neat pack- 
age you have a focus, a direction, a 
goal. 

\round such a concept, the whole 
built. 
Physical science becomes not an end 


program of a school can be 
in itself, but a means by which courses 
of effective action in better relating 
can be set. 
Social science becomes a study of the 


man to his environment 


effectiveness by which our agencies 
and institutions contribute to the de- 
velopment of man himself and his re- 
lationships with his fellows and_ his 
environment. 





Dr. McGlothlin is associate director of Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. He was chairman of the 
committee which prepared Large Was Ow 
Bounty, 1948 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
an NEA department. 
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The Concept in Practice 


The Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education of the 
American Council on Education has 


been translating the concept into 
school and_ teacher-education _ pro- 


grams in the South over the past six 
years. A number of state education 
programs have been established. Be- 
sides the South—Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Washington have also 
moved in these directions thru state 
programs of conservation education. 

Practices Reported in 1948 Yearbook 

In preparing the 1948 ASCD year- 
book, Large Was Our Bounty, we col- 
lected illustrations of school practices 
from all over the country. 

Many of these described field trips 
and school excursions in which stu- 
dents observed the facts of their phys- 
ical environment. Some dealt with ef- 
forts to beautify schoolgrounds or 
raise school gardens. 

Few dealt with the sources of energy 
on which industrial and much of farm 
life is now built. And only one or two 
seemed to have been able to relate na- 
tural, human, and social resources 
into any kind of consistent whole. 

But the changes 
in school _ practice 
that these  illustra- 
tions represented 
were easily apparent 
A great deal of em- 
phasis was being 
placed on observa- 
tion and _participa- 
tion of students 
themselves in the life 
around them. Many 
schools were bring- 
ing in persons from 
various community 
activities and scien- 
tific organizations 
to help. They met 
with the classes and 
gave them informa- 
tion and ideas useful 
in aiding the com- 
munity. 


Sixth-graders in 
Oklahoma study 


local industries. 


WISE 


Some schools were participating ac- 
tively in community life, using the 
school as a center for community gar- 
dens and canneries, farm shop work, 
recreation, and adult education. The 
impact of school instruction on diets, 
clothing, and housing in the commu- 
nity was being studied and enhanced. 

Camping, particularly in Michigan, 
was becoming part of the school pro- 
gram, and a new term, “outdoor edu- 
cation,” had been coined to describe 
that use of the environment in the in- 
structional program. It also included 
the developnfent and use of school 
forests. 

In Virginia, for example, every 
highschool with a vocational-agricul- 
ture department was establishing a 
school forest. The best practices were 
to be taught by the vocational-agricul- 
ture teacher and the state forest serv- 
ice. 

Few examples from city 
schools, possibly because their contact 
with the natural environment is less 
immediate, and the idea of conserva- 
tion has been so closely tied to the na- 
tural resources. 


Came 


Since that time, however, at least 
one city—Atlanta, Georgia—has had 
written and put into use a textbook 
about itself. Atlanta students are ex- 
ploring thru the text and thru com- 
munity surveys the problems of the 
city. 

‘The most encouraging reports came 
from teacher - education institutions 
and from state departments of educa- 
tion. They had been making strenuous 
efforts to bring before teachers the 
need for education on resources and 
to help them. develop instructional 
technics by which that need could be 
met. Most of this work was going on in 
summer sessions. 

Teachers discovered the many agen- 
cies that could help them in their 
work. Many made plans for taking 
what they had learned back to their 
schools the coming fall. Almost all 
wanted materials with which to begin, 
however. 

‘Ivey, John E., et al. Building Atlanta’s 


Future. University of North Carolina 
$3.50. 1948. 


Press, 
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Two Years Later 

That was two years ago. Since then, 
a number of states and organizations 
have prepared materials that will be of 
help. The Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education spon- 
sored a volume on resource-use in the 
South, which has since been published 
by the University of North Carolina 
Press and is being presented for adop- 
tion in the various southern states.? 

Florida has prepared a volume for 
use in its schools * and has also pro- 
duced a motion picture to supplement 
its textbook. Mississippi State Col- 
lege is producing mimeographed ma- 
terials on that state’s natural resources 
and people for use by teachers. Com- 
mercial materials are improving. 

If there has been a change from two 
years ago, it is that the schools are 
moving further into their communi- 
ties, building on the experience gained 
thru work on the schoolgrounds. On 
reading the reports, I get the impres- 
sion that some of the difficulties of 
working with nonschool agencies are 
being overcome. Those agencies are 
increasingly willing to make their con- 
tributions as part of the school pro- 
grams. Teachers are asking for and 
obtaining the kind of help which the 
school program rather than the agency 
program directs. 

It appears, too, that teachers are 
more easily crossing subjectmatter 
lines, and are more likely to deal with 
problems than with texts. 

There is much to be done yet in pre- 
service education of teachers—a field 
that has hardly been scratched. But in 
several states, North Carolina: particu- 
larly, a very significant effort is being 
made to relate each teacher-education 
institution to the schools of its imme- 
diate area, so that the institution ad- 
vises and aids in the school programs. 
Both the institution and the schools 
work with a committee representing 
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the various agencies operating in the 
area so that the programs of all can be 
welded together. 


An Example of the Trend 


Let’s look at what is being done in 
the school of one town—Aberdeen, 
Mississippi—for example. It is a town 
of 6000 persons. 

Its teachers agreed that for the year 
1948-49 they would point their efforts 
toward this objective: “To discover, 
develop, and use human, cultural, and 
natural resources in order to effect bet- 
ter living.” In their objective, there- 
fore, they had identified a broad con- 
cept of resources and had directed 
their interest toward the ultimate aim 
of improved living. The program was 
continuous thruout the schools, from 
the earliest grades to senior high. 

Children studied and investigated 
their environment, drawing to scale 
an outline map of their county, and 
locating on it towns, villages, roads, 
and rivers. They dotted the map with 
products of the county, located ac- 
cording to their place of production. 

But they didn’t stop at information, 
They began also to learn the skills of 
action. 

With the help of the forest ranger, 
they collected specimens of the 40 va- 
rieties of native trees, and they ob- 
tained an acre of ground on which to 
start a school forest next year. They 
began school gardens, and home-beau- 
tification projects. They looked at one 
of the major products of Mississippi— 
cotton—and made studies of what they 
called “the white gold of the South.” 

They collected minerals, and in- 
vestigated their processing at the ben- 
tonite plant. They got into town plan- 
ning—this in a history class!—inter- 
viewing the chamber-of-commerce sec- 
retary on desirable industries for 
Aberdeen, and laying out a new fac- 
tory site and housing subdivision on 
the town map they had prepared. 

They also worked with the bases ol 
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more effective human lives. Health 
studies of increasing scope were under- 
taken at every age level. Cleanliness, 
good food, health examinations, im- 
munizations, and posture were sub- 
jects which various groups explored. 

The third-grade put on a health play 
for parents; the eighth-grade planned 
wellbalanced meals. Psychiatric exam- 
inations at the University of Missis- 
sippi gave information on children 
who had displayed certain abnormali- 
ties. Next year, the gymnasium will be 
built and will include rooms for phys- 
ical examinations and tests. 

This account could go on and on— 
thru history studies made alive thru 
visits to the Civil War battleground at 
Shiloh and thru letters to European 
children and investigation of problems 
of displaced persons who had come to 
Mississippi; thru study of phases of 
town services and life, in water supply, 
electricity, health, government, educa- 
tion, and religion, topped by a visit 
from the mayor of Aberdeen; thru 
literature and art. 

But perhaps it’s best to end with 
part of the exhortation which the 
teachers of Aberdeen made to them- 
selves as they started on the year’s 
work: 

“Our total program and the re- 
spective programs or spheres of each 
and every teacher should be of such 
nature and content—and should be so 
consistently carried forward—that evi- 
dence of growth and progress may be 
increasingly present. . . . Let us keep 
ever in mind the needs of the child and 
of society as well as human and na- 
tural resources with which to effect 
those needs. . . . Let us be prepared to 
play with, work with, and live with 
our students, observing and guiding 
them thru purposeful learning expe- 
riences toward worthy and satisfactory 
goals.” 

The schools of Aberdeen—and many 
others—have apparently made a good 
start toward acheving these ends, 
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What Better Accreditation Means 


W. E. PEIK declares that the classroom teacher will benefit from more dis- 


HERE are about 900,000 elementary 
y ipare secondary teachers in this 
country today. But 10 years from now, 
we should have more than half again 
that number. The schools will have 
nearly 50% more pupils, teachers with 
wartime certificates will have been re- 
placed, and all class sizes, we hope, 
will have been reduced to not more 
than 25 pupils per classroom. 

This means that about 130,000 new 
teachers must be certificated annually. 
That represents an unprecedented 
growth and a much more rapid turn- 
over than can be found in any other 
major profession that is licensed for 
practice by the states. 

Because of this rapid turnover, full- 
er preparation for beginning teachers, 
one-half of whom will supply less than 
10 or 11 years of service, is a matter of 
greater concern. It makes inservice ex- 
perience much less important in the 
development of a skilful profession 
than it is in full-life professions. Bet- 
ter preservice selection and prepara- 
tion will mean greater initial skill and 
will cause fewer to use teaching as a 
steppingstone to other careers. 

For every doctor, about 25 teachers 
will have to be licensed annually by 
the states. That presents to education 
a tremendously more difficult problem 
of standards in the selection, institu- 
tional preparation, and state certifica- 
tion of beginning personnel. It means 
teacher-education institutions must be 
strong. 


Importance of Accreditation 


Why is accreditation important to 
each teacher, personally? To many, 
the idea may be so new as to be readily 
pushed aside. However, it has immedi- 
ate and crucial concern for all. 





Dr. Peik is dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He is 
president of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and served 
as first chairman of the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
jessional Standards. 
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criminating professional accreditation of institutions. 


Accreditation means still better pro- 
fessional service. It means better sal- 
ary levels and schedules, professional 
status, and increased security. Profes- 
sional growth will come when teachers 
are not only well-qualified but certi- 
fied in accordance with supply and 
demand. 

These items should concern each 
teacher now because they can affect 
him if he makes a life career of educa- 
tion. For example, if we continue to 
prepare 65,000 teachers for secondary 
schools, where 25,000 to 35,000 are 
needed, as we did in 1948-49, it will 
be impossible to achieve the standards 
of service, preparation, and welfare 
that will give to teachers the status 
and security they want and deserve. 

If teachers merely fight symptoms 
in local campaigns for salaries, where 
some who are unfitted and untrained 
may publicly be demonstrating poor 
professional service, and if teachers 
fail to strive to remedy the basic causes 
of unwise selection, training, and sup- 
ply on state and nationwide levels, the 
profession will make no substantial 
progress in these matters. Accredita- 
tion policy must become a significant 
part of the professional interest of a 
unified teaching profession. 


Accomplishments and Objectives 


Where are we now and what should 
be done? Fortunately, there is an on- 
going program to be improved. Many 
already have been working on the 
problems, and there has been progress. 
But now more participation is crucial. 
Without unity and cooperation, we 
face hurdles that may not be over- 
come. Here’s what we have done: 

The National Commission’ on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards was created by the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Buffalo in 
1946—not quite four years ago. The 
resolution, in defining its function, in- 
cluded interest in the accreditation of 
institutions that prepare teachers. 


This implied that the profession 
had become aware of a crucial prob- 
lem. The profession was broadly in- 
terested in developing standards to 
achieve definite goals, in determining 
policies for the guidance of the states 
that certificate teachers, including in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers, and 
the agencies that accredit these teach- 
er-preparing institutions as such. The 
resolution implied clearly that some 
institutions will be acceptable and 
that some will have to be rejected. 
Thus, the profession asked for more 
discriminating selection and more re- 
sponsible authorization, 

The problems of professional goals, 
policy, and strategy to attain such 
higher standards have concerned four 
large national commission confer- 
ences, which were attended by selected 
leaders from each state. Problems have 
been discussed also in 24 regional 
workshop conferences covering the en- 
tire nation. Individual state action 
programs were planned at these work- 
shops. 

The subject has likewise been the 
concern of parallel state commissions 
on teacher preparation and _profes- 
sional standards, which are now or- 
ganized within the state education as- 
sociations of nearly three-fourths of 
the states. Guiding themes have been: 
the emergency in supply and demand, 
the improvement of teaching, and the 
inservice development of teachers. 
Conclusions are given in published re- 
ports distributed by the commission. 

The 1950 conference, at Indiana 
University, June 28-July 2, preceding 
the Representative Assembly at St. 
Louis, will top off this series of work- 
shop conferences. Standards for teach- 
er-preparing institutions as conceived 
by the rank-and-file leaders of the pro- 
fession in conference with those who 
are experts in’ these matters—a good 
democratic procedure—will be studied. 

This is a part of our program so far. 
We must encourage further discussion 
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and to plan for unified, nationwide 
action under the stimulus of commit- 
tees on teacher education and profes- 
sional standards in every local asso- 
ciation. 

To this end, a study guide on ac- 
creditation has recently been prepared 
and distributed by the national com- 
mission to some 3000 local and state 
associations. It contains a_ tentative 
statement of policy, a study unit on 
accreditation, and a bibliography. 

Accreditation problems and _ issues 
must become so well-known and un- 
derstood that every teacher can back 
up necessary organizational goals, pol- 
icies, and technics. It is a part of the 
ongoing “unity of the profession” 
movement. 


Accreditation Today 


Who does the accreditation now for 
the profession, and how comprehen- 
sively and well is it done? In state de- 
partments of education reside the 
basic legal teacher-licensing powers. 
They also have a control over the pro- 
fession by virtue of their power of ac- 
creditation of colleges and universities 
within the states for teacher educa- 
tion. Their institutional accreditation 
standards in general have been the 
most liberal and wide open of all. 

State accreditation is not sufficiently 
discriminating, but the standards are 
steadily rising. Direct local pressures 
upon departments make the state task 
the most difficult one. 

Functioning also are the socalled 
regional accreditation associations, 
such as the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which are most concerned with the 
over-all standards and quality of an 
institution for general education. 
They have, in most cases, also been 
interested in very minimal and sketchy 
standards on teacher education. 

Finally, there is on the national 
level—corresponding to the American 
Medical Association or the American 
Bar Association—the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, an NEA department. It in- 
cludes in its membership about one- 
fifth (245) of the institutions of all 
types of organization that train teach- 
ers, altho that one-fifth enrols a large 
majority of all teachers being pre- 
pared now. 

It is a newly merged organization 
only two years old, which united 
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much older organizations interested 
in standards and policies. They were 
either active, in the case of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges, 
or potential accrediting associations 
for the teaching profession, in the case 
of the others. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is the 
only national agency which accredits 
institutions in terms of the more spe- 
cific standards of the teaching profes- 
sion. It is backed up by the national 
commission of the NEA and cooper- 
ates with the state-department direc- 
tors of teacher education and certifica- 
tion. 

By recent resolution of the Chief 
State School Officers, it has also been 
strongly endorsed as the over-all na- 
tional, professional accrediting agency. 
Behind the AACTE lies 30 years of 
previous accreditation experience. 

Recently, significant progress has 
been made to keep it responsive to the 
ideas of the entire teaching profession. 
Administrators and classroom teach- 
ers, the NEA commission, the direc- 
tors of state certification, and the chief 
state school officers have been in- 
cluded on its committees for accredi- 
tation and standards. This is further 
evidence of the “unity of the teaching 
profession” movement. 


National Professional Accreditation 


What is the scope of national pro- 
fessional accreditation? Professional 
accreditation should rely on the re- 
gional agencies to cover the over-all 
quality of an institution as a _pre- 
requisite requirement. But regional 
associations lack the specificity needed 
today. Valid accreditation also re- 
quires contact with state departments, 
with current expert thinking, with re- 
search, and with the whole profession 
thru commissions and committees. 

The _ professional accrediting or- 
ganization is even more interested in 
an upgrading program of education 
among all institutions to effect the im- 
provement of teacher education that 
our times require. 

Its accreditation and educational 
program should cover: [1] support, 
[2] selective admission to professional 
curriculums, [3] guidance, functional 
and cultural general education need- 
ed, [4] preparation in teaching fields, 
[5] inservice and graduate programs 
of advanced professional education 


Ae Likes Wis “Jeacher 


Our five-year-old kindergartener 
after supper was quietly musing over 
one event of that day. He related it 
as if remembering it for himself, and 
not telling it as a piece of news, 

“I was just sitting there on a big 
block. My teacher looked at me and 
smiled. I smiled at her.” 

What a simple experience and yet 
what strong bonds were tied with 
that one friendly smile! 

We as teachers (and mothers) are, 
at times, apt to be not so wise. 
Such a “block-sitting’’ experience 
could have been very unpleasant. 

“Why aren’t you doing some- 
thing?” 

“Haven't you anything to do?” 

These and many other questions 
or commands could have shattered 
the whole pleasant event which was 
important enough to be relived that 
afternoon at home. 

I’m grateful that my son has such 
an understanding teacher and will 
have many more who use. these 
friendly devices to make him a 
happy, welladjusted child growing 
up with a love for school.—EXINE L. 
COCHRANE, Evanston, Illinois. 


and training, [6] laboratory schools, 
[7] libraries, [8] clinical facilities, [9] 
internships, [10] supervision of stu- 
dent teaching, [11] relation of the pro- 
gram of studies to educational jobs, 
[12] scholarship standard, [13] institu- 
tional climate for teacher education, 
[14] local school problems, [15] re- 
sources for advanced training of school 
practitioners and for research and 
college teaching. 

The problems have been deemed so 
important that the NEA commission 
is launching in March of this year The 
Journal of Teacher Education so that 
all may keep up with the movement. 

The scope of professional prepara- 
tion and accreditation is wide. There 
are dangers to be avoided, too, and 
many difficulties to be met. 

Every teacher and every teachers 
organization should be an interested 
participant. The organized profession 
needs committees and commissions at 
the local, state, and national levels to 
promote action toward discriminat- 
ing, valid, professional accreditation 
of institutions by all agencies con- 
cerned, 
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Child Growth and Development | 


A helpful discussion of “developmental 


s AN individual proceeds from birth 
je death, there are certain tasks 
—certain learnings, adjustments, 
achievements—which he must master 
if he is to make normal progress. 

Getting a new tooth would not be a 
developmental task, but learning to 
eat solid foods at a prescribed time of 
the day with prescribed implements 
would be. Helping to create and be- 
long to an independent peer-group 
society is an important developmental 
task of later childhood. Reorganizing 
one’s thoughts and feelings about one’s 
self in the face of significant bodily 
changes and accepting the reality of 
one’s appearance are tasks of early 
adolescence. 


Characteristics of Developmental 
Tasks 

Two major areas of force interact to 
set these tasks: first, the expectancies 
and pressures of society, the “cultural 
patterns’; second, the changes that 
take place in the physical organism 
thru maturation. 

The social or cultural expectancies 
are what the child's family, his teacher, 
his Sunday-school teacher, his scout- 
master, his peer group are trying to get 
him to do and to be. In general, these 
imply to the child that “you must 
change” to be accepted. 

For every child, there is probably 
a period in his physical-growth cycle 
for maximum accomplishment of any 
given developmental task. For a num- 
ber of tasks, the readiness and de- 
mands of the body tend to take the 
lead in setting the task. For example, 
achieving independent locomotion in 
infancy and making a_ heterosexual 
social adjustment in early adolescence 
are tasks set primarily by the maturing 
body, altho adults and peers in the 


senses 


Dr. Tryon is an assistant professor of educa- 


tion at the University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the 1950 ASCD yearbook. Mr. Lilien- 
thal is a graduate student, 
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tashs**=those major common tasks that 


face all individuals in our society. 


CAROLINE TRYON and JESSE W. LILIENTHAL Il 


This article is taken from chapter six 
of the 1950 yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Fostering Mental Health in 
Our Schools. This volume considers 
some of the conditions, factors, and 
guides to good mental health that will 
promote the wellbeing of the boys and 
girls in our elementary and secondary 
schools. It is primarily concerned with 
the healthy development of our so- 
called “normal children”; only inci- 
dentally is it concerned with the devi- 
ates. This 320-page yearbook may be 
purchased from the ASCD, NEA head- 


quarters, for $3. 


—THE EDITORS 


child’s environment prescribe certain 
ways in which these are to be done. 

Americans have become slaves to 
chronological time. In turn, we put 
pressures on many of our children to 
achieve certain behaviors at a time 
when they are not ready. Usually these 
pressures are exerted too early, rather 
than too late. 

In any eighth-grade classroom where 
children of the same chronological age 
are grouped together, we would expect 
to find a physiological-age range of six 
or seven years. Where chronological 
age varies within a classroom, this 
physiological-age range would be even 
greater. Some of the children would 
be in the stage of late childhood, oth- 
ers in early adolescence, others in late 
adolescence. 

Developmental tasks are interrelated 
in a complex fashion. Successful ac- 
complishment of any task at the ap- 
propriate time not only facilitates 


mastery of other tasks which are being 
worked upon simultaneously, but 
creates readiness for succeeding tasks. 
Failure in dealing with a develop- 
mental task predisposes the individual 
to further failure. 

The great majority of “children 
with problems” are children who have 
met with failure or only partial success 
in these common tasks of growing up. 
We are too prone to think of such 
problems as the result of some very dis- 
turbing, or unique experience. 

Typical of failure on a develop- 
mental task is a tendency fer children 
(and adults) to continue to work, of- 
ten ineffectively, upon their failures. 
For example, there is the girl in third 
grade who continually seeks the teach- 
er’s help in putting on her snow suit, 
even tho her manual dexterity is ex- 
cellent; or who wants the teacher to 
help with her reading or arithmetic, 
even tho her skills are superior. Such a 
child may still be struggling with the 
task of satisfying the dependency needs 
of infancy. Or the adult who fights 
against the boss, may be the person 
who has not yet solved the task of 
-arly adolescence, that of freeing him- 
self from emotional dependence on 
adults. 

Many of the behaviors which indi- 
cate that a child is working on one or 
another developmental task are re- 
garded as “bad” or at best undesirable 
—aggression or defiance, peer cohesive- 
ness with accompanying exclusion of 
adults, horseplay, restlessness and in- 
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attention, disorder, and uncleanliness. 
Only when adults understand the 


causes of such behavior and under- 
stand that they are often the normal 
and expected behavior of children at 
various developmental stages can they 
be sympathetic and constructive. 


Specific Developmental Tasks 


If a teacher studies the table on the 
right showing the developmental tasks 
of the children in the grade level she 
teaches, she will have to examine two 
or three columns. Most children at the 
kindergarten level are in the stage of 
early childhood. 

Teachers at the first-, second-, and 
third-grade levels will be Tealing with 
children in the stages of early and late 
childhood. The second-grade teacher 
is In a position to see the majority of 
her children move from one stage to 
the next, 

In grades four, five, and six, the ma- 
jority of the boys will continue in the 
stage of late childhood, but a few may 
be entering early adolescence. A few of 
the girls in these grades will continue 
in the period of late childhood, but 
most of the girls will have entered the 
stage of early adolescence by the sixth 
grade—a few will be in early adoles- 
cence in the fourth grade, more in the 
fifth, and a majority in the sixth. 

Classes at the junior-highschool 
level will include children who are at 
one or another of three stages of de- 
velopment, late childhood, early ado- 
lescence, and late adolescence. By the 
end of the ninth grade, a majority ol 
the girls will be entering late adoles- 
cence; only a few of the boys will have 
completed early adolescence. 

At the se nior-highschool level— 
grades 10 thru 12—nearly all girls will 
be in the stage of late adolescence; the 
majority of the boys will move from 
early to late adolescence. 

We present this concept of develop- 
mental tasks because we believe it to 
be the most important single consid- 
eration in building a good curriculum. 
Once we understand the stages of de- 
velopment thru which children pass, 
and the tasks concomitant with each 
stage of development, then we can re- 
build a system of education which will 
maximize the healthy growth and in- 
tegration of emotional, social, and in- 
tellectual aspects of each child—a sys- 
tem of education which will foster 
mental health. 
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The Tasks of Five Stages of Development in 10 Categories of Behavior 








{Birth to 1 or 2) 





t 

Achieving an 
appropriate 
dependence- 
independence 
pattern 








1. Establishing 
one’s self as a very 
dependent being 


2. Beginning the 
establishment of 
selfawareness 





i 
Aatioring an 
opriate 
glving-recelv- 
ttern 
an affection 





L. Developing a 
feeling for affection 


INFANCY | 


tion; becoming in- 


cally (while re- 


tionally) 


EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 


(2-3 to 5-6-7] 


1. Adjusting to 
less private atten- 


dependent physi- 


maining strongly 
dependent emo- 






LATE 
CHILDHOOD 
[5-6-7 to 
pubescence] 


EARLY 
ADOLESCENCE 
[pubescence to 

puberty] 


LATE 
ADOLESCENCE 
[puberty to 
early maturity] 





1. Freeing one’s 
self from primary 
identification with 
adults 





1. Developing the 
ability to give 
affection 

2. Learning to 
share affection 







1. Learning to 
give as much love 
as one receives; 
forming friendships 
with peers 


1. Establishing 
one’s independence 
from adults in all 
areas of behavior 





L Accepting one's 


self as a worth- 
while person, really 
worthy of love 


1. Establishing 
one’s self as an 
independent indi- 
vidual in an adult 
manner 


1. Building a 
strong mutual af- 
fectional bond 
with a (possible) 
marriage partner 


—_ | | 


i 

Relating to 
SS 
social groups* 


1. Becoming aware 
of the alive as 
against the inani- 
mate, and the fa- 
miliar as against 
the unfamiliar 

2. Developing ru- 
dimentary social- 
interaction 













iv 
Developing a 
conscience 


Vv 


Learning one’s 
psycho-socio- 
biological 

sex role 


vi 

Accepting and 
adjusting to a 
changing body 


vil 

Managing a 
changing body 
and learning 
new motor 
patterns 


vil 
Learning to 


understand and 


control the 
physical world 


ix 

Developing an 
appropriate 
symbol system 


and conceptual 


abilities 


x 

Relatin 
self to t 
cosmos 





1. Beginning to 
adjust to the ex- 
pectations of others 








1. Adjusting to 
adult feeding de- 
mands 

2. Adjusting to 
adult cleanliness 
demands 

3. yo to 
adult attitudes 
toward genital 
manipulation 





1. Developing 
physiological equi- 
librium 

2. Developing eye- 
hand coordination 
3. Establishing 
satisfactory 
rhythms of rest 
and activity 

1. Exploring the 
physical world 










1. Beginning to de- 
velop the ability to 
interact with age- 
mates 

2. Adjusting in the 
family to expecta- 
tions it has for the 
child as a member 
of the social unit 





1. _ Developing the 
ability to take di- 
rections and to be 
obedient in the 
presence of 
authority 

2. Developing the 
ability to be obedi- 
ent in the absence 
of authority where 
conscience substi- 
tutes for authority 








1. Clarifying the 

adult world as over 

against the child's 

world 

2. Establishing 

sl groupness and 
earning to belong 


1. Behaving ac- 
cording to a shift- 
ing peer code 


1. Adopting an 
adult-patterned 
set of social values 
by learning a new 
peer code 





1. Learning more 
rules and develop- 
ing true morality 














1. Learning to 
identify with male 
adult and female 
adult roles 






$, Beginning to 
identify with one’s 
social Boney 
raries of the same 
sex 


1. Strong identifi- 
cation with one’s 
own sex mates 

2. Learning one’s 
role in hetero- 
sexual relationships 





1. Adjusting to ex- 
pectations resulting 
from one’s improv- 
ing muscular 
abilities 

2. Developing sex 
modesty 


1. Developing large 
muscle control 

2. Learning to co- 
ordinate large mus- 
cles and small 
muscles 


1. Refining and 
elaborating skill in 
the use of small 
muscles 





1. Meeting adult 
expectations for 
restrictive explora- 
tion and manipula- 
tion of an expand- 
ing environment 


1. Learning more 
realistic ways of 
studying and con- 
trolling the physi- 
cal world 





1. Developing pre- 
verbal communica- 
tion 

2. Developing ver- 
bal communication 
3. Rudimentary 
concept formation 











1. im roving one’s 
use of the symbol 
system 

2. Enormous elab- 
oration of the 
concept pattern 





1. Developing a 
genuine, tho 
uncritical, notion 
about one’s place 
in the cosmos 





1. Learning to use 
language actually 
to exchange ideas 
or to influence 
one’s hearers 

2. Beginning un- 
derstanding of real 
causal relations 

3. Making finer 
conceptual distinc- 
tions and thinking 
_Feflectively 

‘dL. Developing a 
scientific approach 





1. Reorganizing 
one’s thoughts and 
feelings about one’s 
self in the face of 
significant bodily 
changes and their 
concomitants 

2. Accepting the 
reality of one’s 
appearance 

1. Controlling and 
using a “new” 
body 


1. Using language 


to express and to 
clarify more com- 
x concepts 

. Moving from 
the concrete to the 
abstract and apply- 
ing general princi- 
~y to the particu 
ar 


1. Learning to ver- 
balize contradic- 
tions in moral 
codes, as well as 
discrepancies be- 
tween principle 
and practice, and 
resolving these 
problems in a re- 
sponsible manner 


1. ‘Exploring pos- 
sibilities for a 

future mate and 
acquiring * ‘desira- 
bility” 

2. Choosing an 
occupation 

3. Preparing to ac- 
cept one’s future 
role in manhood or 
womanhood as a 
responsible citizen 
of the larger com- 
munity 

1. Learning ap- 
propriate outlets 
for sexual drives 


| 1. Achieving the 
level of reasoning 
of which one is 
capable 


| 


| 1. Formulating a 
workable belief 
and value system 





* We have not dealt here with the developmental tasks of relating to ‘ secondary” social groups. As the child grows and devel- 


ops, he must relate to groups other than the family and his peers—to school, community, nation, world. There are not yet sufficient 


data to enable us to delineate the specific developmental tasks in this area. 
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ferret the problem of safety 


within the school itself is one of 


developing a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility within each child. The ap- 
proach in safety education has often 
been thru “lessons,” assembly pro- 
grams, and the wellknown technics of 
typical instruction. 

\s in other fields of school expe- 
rience, however, there has been grow- 
ing appreciation of the greater effec- 
tiveness of instruction in life-like situa- 
tions involving the maximum of pupil 
participation in ‘the planning and de- 
velopment of learning activities. 


Purposes of Patrols 

Pupil patrols are schoolwide instruc- 
tional devices more than they are class- 
room aids. Often they have been or- 
ganized with chief emphasis upon their 
administrative value—that is, as de- 
vices to control and to safeguard 
groups of pupils. Patrols also have 
been used as a phase of student gov- 
ernment whereby pupils shared in the 
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management of the school. Perhaps in 
these uses there has been some neglect 
of the instructional values thru which, 
with systematic guidance, pupils can 
develop safety habits and attitudes. 


Procedure of Survey 


In May 1949, a questionnaire was 
sent to a random sampling of 3500 
elementary- and 800 secondary-school 
principals to ascertain the number 
and types of patrols in use. 

Replies were returned by 815 ele- 
mentary-school principals or about 
two in 10 of those who received the 
blank. Approximately five in 10 of the 


secondary-school principals replied. 





Further details on this study will 
be found in “Pupil Patrols in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools,” 
February Research Bulletin, NEA 
Research Division. Single copies, 
50¢. 


Facts about school 
patrols and suggestions 


for improvement. 


In addition,- replies were received 
from 143 combined elementary and 
secondary schools whose pattern of 
organization was not known when the 
questionnaires were mailed. 


Extent of Patrols 


Of the 815 elementary schools, 151 
reported no patrols; of the 395 sec- 
ondary schools, 200 reported no pa- 
trols; and of the 143 combined 
schools, 70 had no patrols. Hence, the 
numbers with one or more patrols 
were 664 in elementary schools, 195 in 
secondary schools, and 73 in the com- 
bined schools. 

Nearly half of the total number ol 
elementary schools in the present 
study are using playground and build- 
ing patrols; 29°% use fire-drill patrols; 
18° have patrols for school buses; 
70% use traffic patrols [see figure]. 

At the secondary-school level, the 
patrol idea has had relatively less use 
than in elementary schools. ‘Thirty-six 
percent of all the secondary schools 
replying have patrols for buildings, 


_but only 22% for fire drills, 22° for 


traffic safety, 16% for playgrounds 
and 9°% for school buses. 


Authorization of Patrols 

The establishment of playground, 
building, fire-drill, and school-bus pa- 
trols has in practice been commonly 
left to the individual principals with 
few questions raised in the school sys- 
tem as a whole. The establishment of 
street traffic patrols, however, often 
has raised communitywide questions 
and stimulated extensive discussion in 
schoolboards. The reasons for this 
concern have been the potential haz- 
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ards to pupils and the possibility ol 
the school system’s being held liable 
for accidents. 

Of the elementary schools report- 
ing, 439% reported that the street 
traffic patrols had been authorized by 
the superintendent of schools; 43%, 
by the principal; 269%, by the school- 
board; 14°, by the police department; 
9°, by others (e.g., safety council and 
parent-teachers associations) ; and 2% 
reported no authorization. 

The secondary schools reported au- 
thorization of street traffic patrols by 
the principal, 46%; by the school- 
board, 31%; by the superintendent, 
26°%; by the police, 18%; and by oth- 
ers, 12%. One percent reported no 
authorization. 


Legal Liability 


School systems usually are not legal- 
ly liable for pupil injuries, altho the 
teacher in charge of a school activity 
can be sued where negligence is 
thought to exist. In recent years, 
courts have shown some disposition 
to award damages to pupils and their 


Percent of Schools Using Various Types of 
School Patrols and Percent with No Patrols 
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parents, and in some cases the states 
have passed legislation waiving the 
immunity of school systems in the case 
of school accidents. These trends have 
led individual teachers, schools, and 
school systems to purchase liability 
insurance as a protection against dam- 
age suits involving pupil injuries. 

There has been widespread belief 
among school administrators, particu- 
larly in connection with the street 
traffic patrols, that no pupil should 
serve until his parents have given 
their permission in written form. For 
this purpose, some schools use stand- 
ard local forms, usually mimeo- 
graphed, while others ask the parents 
to file a written statement in letter 
style. 

Such written statements were ob- 
tained by 68% of the elementary 
schools in the present study; by 45% 
of the secondary schools; and by 45% 
of the combined schools. 


Bases for Improvement 


The reports from schools using 
school patrols indicated considerable 
variation in proce- 
dure. Many of 
these differences 
must be expected 
since the patrol 
idea must be 
adapted to the 
needs of each 
school and to the 
conditions in each 
community, At the 
same time, there 
appear to be cer- 
tain significant 
areas for careful 
consideration if 
school patrols are 
to be even more 
useful and success- 
ful. 

[1] Defining the 
purposes—It is gen- 
erally recognized 
that all instruc- 
tional activities in- 
volve purposing. 
Without a prelim- 
inary definition of 
goals, almost any 
of the efforts of pu- 
pils and teachers 
may be ineffective 
and wasteful. 

[2] Establishing 


standards for selection of patrol mem- 
bers—\t is reasonable to assume that 
the various types of patrols call for 
somewhat different pupil interests and 
skills. Some pupils, even with special 
training, do not become patrol mem- 
bers who can maintain the respect of 
their fellows. 

[3] Training of patrol members—As 
in other phases of school instruction, 
learning to be a good patrol member 
is not an accidental process. Every 
patrol member should understand the 
purposes and duties of the patrol and 
develop an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of his selection. 

[4] Supervising the patrols—Obser- 
vation of some patrols in action raises 
the question of whether or not these 
groups have any adult supervision. 
Clearly the most effective patrols will 
develop pupil leadership among pa- 
trol members. At the same time, it is 
doubtful that pupil direction alone is 
sufficient. 

[5] Integrating patrols with the 
school’s safety program—Patrols, or 
more frequently “monitors,” devel- 
oped long before there was widespread 
acceptance of the school’s responsibili- 
ty for safety education. The limited 
professional literature on the patrol 
idea has often stressed the cooperative, 
group activity, and student-govern. 
ment possibilities in school patrols. 
Safety was, in the past, an incidental 
feature primarily associated with fire- 
drill patrols. The recent emphasis 
upon safety education opens new 
vistas. Safety education can be made 
so real that boys and girls will develop 
good safety skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes. 

[6] Utilizing community resources— 
The modern school is closely associ- 
ated with the life of the community. 
It draws purposes and content from 
the community; its accomplishments 
in turn help to improve community 
life. These exchanges of influence pro- 
vide concrete points of contact and 
interacting social and 
processes. 

School-community relationships do 
not come about merely from changes 
in the atmosphere or by proximity; 
they must be planned. The school- 
patrol idea presents many possibilities 
for genuine and profitable school-com- 
munity contacts. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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United Nations Test 


For Junior Highschools 


oO Alp teachers in teaching about the United Nations 
gy to encourage curriculum builders to devote greater 
attention to the UN and its related agencies, THE JOURNAL 
presents this test for junior-highschool students. 

Copies of this test, for classroom use, may be secured for 
75¢ for a set of 25 or $1 for a set of 50, from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. Copies of a senior 
highschool test, which will appear in the April issue of 
Social Education, may also be secured at these prices. A 
marking key will be provided with each order. 

Both tests were prepared at the request of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which turned to the 
National Council for the Social Studies [an NEA depart- 
ment] and the NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions. These cooperating agencies asked FREDERICK H. STUTZ 
of Cornell University to construct the test items, 

It is hoped that the tests will be used not merely for 
purposes of evaluation but also as teaching devices. 

Answers are given on page 239 of this JOURNAL. 


[1] In the Preamble to the 
Charter, the peoples of the United 
Nations promise to 
[1] See to it that armed force is 
not used except in the interest of 
all. 

{2} Extend the republican form of 
government to all nations. 

[3] Do away with tariffs and other 
barriers to trade. 

[4] Restore nations’ 
as they were in 1939, 

{2} At the San Francisco Con- 
ference (1945), the delegates 
[1] Wrote the first plan of a pro- 
posed United 


boundaries 


Nations organiza- 
tion. 

{2] Agreed to join in preventing 
the spread of communism in Asia. 
{3] Prepared the final draft of the 
United Nations Charter. 

{4] Declared that no nation could 
manufacture atom bombs. 

[3] The United Nations is best 
described as 
{1} Similar to the United States 
of America on a larger scale. 

{2] A world state. 

{3] A military alliance. 

[4] An organization of independ- 
ent states. 

[4] Which one of these units of 
the United Nations is chiefly re- 
sponsible for keeping the peace? 
{1} General Assembly. 


{2] Security Council. 


|3] International 

tice. 

[4] Economic and Social Council. 
[5] Which one of these states, 

admitted by the General Assembly 

in 1949, became the 59th member 

of the United Nations? 


Court of Jus- 
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[1] Germany. 
[2] Russia, 
[3] Israel. 
[4] Brazil. 

[6] Which one of the following 
is a Specialized Agency in the 
United Nations? 

{1] The Security Council. 

{2} The Secretariat. 

[3] The 
Council. 
[4] The International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

[7] On the question of armed 
forces, which one of the following 
is stated in the Charter of the 
United Nations? 

[1] A world police force is to be 
formed. 

{2} Each member of the United 
Nations shall supply units of an 
armed force when asked to do so 
by the Security Council. 

[3] No member of the United Na- 
tions is bound to supply units of 
an armed force unless it wishes to 
do so. 

[4] All members of the United 
Nations shall disarm within a pe- 
riod of 10 years. 

[8] Of the following, which one 
would be the best source of infor- 
mation about current meetings of 
United Nations agencies? 

[1] The New York Times. 

[2] A social-studies textbook. 

[3] The Charter of the United 
Nations. 

[4] The published 
Winston Churchill. 

{9] Which one of the following 
is a “trust territory”? 
[1] ‘Tanganyika. 


Economic and _ Social 


speeches of 


2} Israel. 
3) Argentina, 
4) Hawaii. 

[10] Which one of these can a 
typical student do to strengthen 
the United Nations? 

[1] Attend regularly the sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

[2] Keep well-informed about the 
aims and work of the organization. 
[3] Travel in other countries. 

[4] Refuse to listen to people who 
are unfriendly to the United Na- 
tions. 

[11] What is the “Little As- 
sembly”? 

{1} A union of countries not be- 
longing to the United Nations, 
{2] A unit of the United Nations 
in which only small nations are 
represented. 

[3] A committee of United Na- 
tions members which considers 
questions while the Assembly is 
not in session. 

[4] Those members of the As- 
sembly who regularly vote “no” 
on important questions. 

[12] At the present time (1950), 
the Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations is 
[1] Bernard M. Baruch. 

[2] Andrei Gromyko. 
[3] Eleanor Roosevelt. 
[4] Trygve Lie. 

{13] In their promise to im- 
prove the life of people in trust 
territories, the administering 
powers agree to 
[1] Grant to these people their 
independence. 

{2| Provide education thru the 
12th grade for each child. 

[3] Encourage the activities of la- 
bor unions. 

[4] Help these people to learn 
how to govern themselves. 

[14] Which one of these efforts 
to keep peace among nations took 
place first? 

{1] The Hague Conferences. 

[2] The Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence. 

[3] Establishment of the League 
of Nations. 

[4] The Atlantic Charter. 

{15] The United Nations is bet- 
ter able to maintain peace than 
was the League of Nations chiefly 
because 
[1] There are large, permanent 
armies under the control of the 
United Nations. 

[2] All of the world’s great powers 
are members of the United Na- 
tions. 

[3] It is impossible for any United 
Nations member to block action 
by the majority. 

[4] There are no serious disagree- 
ments among United Nations 
members. 

[16] Which one of these is a 
task of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat? 

{1] To explain to the Security 





Council the meaning of the Char- 
ter. 

{2| To record the proceedings of 
the various meetings. 

[3] ‘fo prepare the United Na- 
tions budget. 

[4] To call international confer- 
ences. 

[17] Which one of the follow- 
ing was most closely connected 
with the founding of the United 
Nations? 

[i] Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
[2] Henry A. Wallace. 
[3] Woodrow Wilson. 
[4] Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

[18] Membership in the United 
Nations is open to 
[1] Only those states which fought 
against Germany in World War II. 
[2] All states able to afford the 
expense of membership. 

[3] Only those states which were 
members of the League of Na- 
tions.. 

[4] All peace-loving states accept- 
ing the duties of membership. 

[19] Which one of the following 
is true of the General Assembly? 
[1] Decisions of the Assembly 
must be obeyed by United Nations 
members. 

[2] The Assembly gives most of 
its time to questions of law. 

[3] The Assembly provides a place 
for full discussion of important 
world problems. 

[4] Membership in the Assembly 
is open to all without restrictions. 

[20] What has been the chief 
difficulty facing the United Na- 
tions? 

{l] The great powers have been 
unable to work together. 

[2] France has refused to become 
a member. 

[3] Members have objected to 
holding meetings in the United 
States. 

[4] Some members have refused to 
listen to debates in languages oth- 
er than their own. 

[21] Of the following, which 
one is a task carried on by the 
Economic and Social Council? 

[1] Investigating threats of war. 
[2] Recommending to the As- 
sembly ways to improve health 
standards. 

[3] Ordering nations to limit the 
size of armed forces. 

[4] Supervising the administration 
of trust territories. 

[22] When the Ewe people, liv- 
ing in Africa under French and 
British control, wanted to become 
unified they brought their case to 
{1] The Trusteeship Council. 

{2] The International Court. 

[3] The Security Council. 
[4] The International 
Organization. 

[23] Changes taking place in the 
past 100 years have increased our 
ability to solve problems on a 
worldwide scale. Of which one of 
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the following is this particularly 
true? 

{1] Government. 

{2} The family. 

[3] Communication. 

[4] Agriculture. 

{24] Which one of these has 
been accomplished by the General 
Assembly? 

[1] Establishment of a 
government for Japan. 
[2] Settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands. 

[3] Creation of a commission to 
draw up a code of international 
law. 
[4] Organization of an_ interna- 
tional air force. 


military 





[25] A permanent member of 
the Security Council is 
{1] Canada. 

[2] Italy. 
(3) India. 
|4] Russia. 

[26] Which one of these has 
been true of wars in the Twen- 
tieth Century? 

[1] They have been followed by 
permanent peace settlements. 

[2] They have caused great de- 
struction of civilian lives and prop- 
erty. 

(3} They have made it possible 
for men to solve most of their im- 
portant problems. 

[4] They have been fought chiefly 
over questions of religion. 

[27] One duty of the Security 
Council is 


To make plans for regulating 
armaments. 
2] To admit new members to the 
United Nations. 
{3} To regulate wages and howrs 
thruout the world. 
[4] To raise money for the sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

[28] The task of helping nations 
to expand trade thru exchange of 
currencies is carried on by 








{1} The International Monetary 
Fund. 
{2} The Economic and_ Social 


Council. 

{3} The International Bank. 

[4] The Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 

(29] Of the following, which one 
would give you the most accurate 
information about a_ particular 
meeting of the General Assembly? 
1] Articles appearing in 
papers. 


news- 


2] Statements issued by the coun- 
tries whose delegates attended the 
meeting. 
3| The published minutes of the 
meeting. 





1] Reports given by students who 
attended the meeting. 

[30] In which one of these 
regions has the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization given the great- 
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est attention to improving nutri- 
tion and farm production? 
[1] Eastern Europe. 

[2] The United States 
Canada. 

[3] Western Europe. 

[4] Southeast Asia. 

(31] Within the United Nations, 
plans for international control of 
atomic energy have been made by 
[1] A commission formed by the 
General Assembly. 

[2] The Military Staff Committee 
of the Security Council. 

[3] The Secretary-General. 

[4] The Trusteeship Council. 

[32] The Security Council has 
been active in trying to settle dis- 
putes between all of the following 
except 
{1] India and Pakistan. 

[2] The Netherlands 
nesia. 

[3] Greece and her Balkan neigh- 
bors. 

[4] France and Great Britain. 

[33] What standing does the At- 
lantic Security Pact have under 
the terms of the United Nations 
Charter? 

[1] It is recommended by the 
charter as a regular practice. 

{2] It is against the rules of the 
United Nations but is approved 
by all the member states. 

[8] It is against the rutés of the 
United Nations and is opposed by 
a majority of the member. states. 
[4] Ic is allowed by the Charter 
aS a temporary means of selfde- 
fense. 

[84] Which one of the following 
was directly responsible ‘for* the 
ending of the Russian blockade of 
Berlin (1948-1949)? 

{1] A statement by the Security 
Council that the blockade was a 
“threat to the peace.” 

[2] Conferences between the ma- 
jor powers, 

[3] Protests by 
people. 

[4] A study of the blockade by the 
General Assembly. 

[35] “All humanbeings are born 
free and equal in dignity and 
rights, They are endowed with rea- 
son and conscience and should act 
towards.one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood.” ‘This statement is a 
part of 
[1] The ‘Constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

[2] The Atlantic Charter. 

[3] The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

[4] The Charter of the United 
Nations. 

[36] To say that a treaty is 
ratified means that it is 
{1] Signed by parties to the agree- 
ment. 


[2] Approved by the parties who 


and 


and_ Indo- 


the German 


have signed the agreement. 

|3] Put into use. 

[4] Disregarded by parties to the 
agreement. 

[37] Of the following Special- 
ized Agencies, which one has been 
in operation much longer than the 
others? 

[1] Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

{2} International Refugee Organi- 
zation. 

{3] International Monetary Fund. 
[4] Universal Postal Union. 

[38] What is the first action usu- 
ally taken by the Security Council 
if there is a threat to world peace? 
{1] The matter is turned over to 
the General Assembly. 

[2] The Council tries to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute. 

[3] The states causing the trouble 
are expelled from membership in 
the United Nations. 

[4] The Council uses armed force 
to keep the peace. 

[39] For which one of the fol- 
lowing uses would the Interna- 
tional Bank be most likely to make 
a loan? 

[1] Paying war debts. 

[2] Equipping military forces. 
[3] Building factories. 

{4} Conducting political cam- 
paigns. 

[40] The permanent headquar- 
ters of the UN are to be in 
[1] New York City. 
|2] Geneva, Switzerland: 

[3] Paris. 
{4}. San Francisco. 

[41] The General Assembly has 
the power to 
{1} Investigate any type of dis- 
pute between nations. 

[2] Make recommendations to the 
Security Council on questions not 
already before that body. 

[3] Declare war on nations thréat- 
ening world peace. 

[4] Force United Nations mem- 
bers to disarm. 

[42] At present (1950), which 
one of the following’ states is not 
a member of the United Nations? 
[1] Sweden. 

[2] Mexico. 
[3] Austria. 
[4] New Zealand. 

[43] Agreements to lower cus- 
toms tariffs will be carried out un- 
der thesdirection of the 
{1] IntertYational Bank. 

[2] Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

[3] International 
zation. 

[4] Universal Postal Union. 

[44] Which one of the following 
types of disputes may be decided 
by the International Court of Jus- 
tice? 


Trade Organi- 


[1] Political disputes between na- 


tions. 


{2} A dispute between a 
and its own citizens. 

[3] Legal disputes between indi- 
viduals. 
[4] Legal 
tions. 

[45] The United Nations has 
been most successful in 
[1] Restoring trade and produc- 
tion in Europe, 

[2] Providing experiences in co- 
operation among nations. 

[3] Setting up a world govern- 
ment. 

[4] Settling disputes between Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

[46] To be successful, the Unit- 
ed Nations must be supported by 
informed public opinion. Which 
one of the following is probably 
most important in forming such 
opinion? 

[1] Speeches by 
leaders. 

[2] Newspaper accounts of United 
Nations activities. 

[3] Statements made by political 
parties. 

[4] Public forums on 
tional affairs. 

[47] Which one of these has not 
been an activity of the World 
Health Organization? 

[1] Establishing in the United 
States a program of compulsory 
health insurance. 

[2] Granting of fellowships for 
studies in public health. 

[3] Setting up of field health mis- 
sions in China and other 
tries. 

[4] Fighting the 1947 cholera epi- 
demic in Egypt. 

[48] Which one of these is not 
a purpose of UNESCO? 

[1] Exchange of students and 
teachers between nations. 

{2} Rebuilding of schools de- 
stroyed by war. 

[3f Control of the production of 
atomic weapons, 

[4] Encouraging a free flow of in- 
formation among nations. 

[49] Which one of these is not 
a purpose of the United Nations 
as stated in the Charter: 

{1] To work for better standards 
of living. 

[2] To prevent future wars. 

[3] To encourage belief in the 
equal rights of persons and na- 
tions. 

[4] To extend to all nations the . 
parliamentary form of govern. 
ment. 

[50] Which one of the following 
is not proposed in the Atlantic 
Charter? 

{1] Improved labor standards. 

[2] Immediate disarmament by all 
nations. 

[3] Right of peoples to choose 
their own forms of government. 
[4] Giving up the use of force in 
settling disputes. 


nation 


disputes between na- 


United Nations 


interna- 


coun 
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Disturbing or Revealing ? 


BOYD R. SWEM 


Howard 


OWARD entered school by transfer 
H in the middle of the ninth grade. 
He came to classes day after day with- 
out pretending to do any homework. 
He did nothing in class. He handed in 
blank papers on tests, sat idle thru 
class exercises, brought no book—or 
didn’t open it if he did bring it. Dis- 
turbing? Well, rather! 

His real ability was above average. 
When he chose, he displayed excellent 
manners. However, when pressure was 
applied, there was likely to be an out- 
break of actual rebellion or misbe- 
havior, perhaps in some entirely dif- 
ferent class later in the day. 

Revealing? Yes, at least that some- 
thing was wrong, but what? The ques- 
tion for us was: “Should we be in- 
trigued and challenged by the strange- 
ness of such conduct, or enraged at his 
refusals to conform?” 

Discovered was a possible factor in 
a pupil-teacher conflict that endured 
continuously for several years, first 
grade thru fourth grade, which might 
now be bearing its fruit in a different 
community. Who could tell? 

‘To make the best of a bad situation, 
his teachers tried to see that he did 
not create disturbances for others, and 
let him slide along doing nothing in 
his own work. Disturbances continued 
and intensive efforts were made to pre- 
vent them, without change. 

One teacher in particular kept look- 
ing for an opening. She had preserved 
his confidence as well as possible un- 
der the circumstances, and had shown 
real interest in him. One day, she was 
explaining in a personal conference 
why she was ignoring him completely 
in class. She said she felt that was what 
he wanted. However, the term was 
nearing the end, she pointed out, and 
if she had misunderstood what he 
wanted, she would call on him like 
the others. She really wanted to do 
whichever he preferred. 

EE CSET RSS ene 2 a EPS 


Mr. Swem is director of guidance, Middle- 
town, New York, Public Schools. He has been 
a summer lecturer at the School of Education, 
New York University, and a frequent con- 
tributor to professional magazines. 
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We can consider uncivilized conduct by our 


students as merely annoying or as appeals 


for help in solving their personality problems. 


He replied calmly, “I guess I'll start 
doing my schoolwork.” 

Pressure had been hopelessly unable 
to produce this will to cooperate. 
Sympathetic waiting had encouraged 
him to adopt the proper attitude of 
his own free will. 


Helen 

There was obviously copying on 
Helen’s final examination in begin- 
ning shorthand. It was disturbing. 

Should I denounce her for “‘cheat- 
ing’? Tear up her paper in anger, and 
give her zero? Show her what I 
thought of dishonesty? Or could it be 
that a child had revealed a need for 
some help that I could give? 

Cheat, liar, thief—these are harsh 
words to be hurled at youth by their 
elders, to whom they look for instruc- 
tion and approbation. If those words 
are ever justified at all, they certainly 
need handling as careful as that of a 
surgeon’s knife, lest they butcher 
rather than heal. Let a child once be- 
come convinced that you do not be- 
lieve in him and like him, and your 
power to mold his character has van- 
ished. 

I summoned Helen and showed her 
the paper, but with no accusations or 
slurs on her integrity. Frankly and 
sincerely she responded: ““That’s the 
only way I can pass. You know, your- 
self, that when I sat beside Louise, | 
got good marks. When I was across 
the aisle, my marks went down. That’s 
what I had to do to pass my book- 
keeping. I just can’t get it by myself!” 

How glad I was that I had not, by 
an accusing tone, erected a wall be- 
tween us and made it impossible for 
her to be simple and truthful with 
me! The matter was serious enough, 


of course. But dishonorable? Not so 
intended on her part. 

I could easily give a new examina- 
tion, but here was her admission that 
she could not pass it if I did. I asked, 
“Have you achieved enough short- 
hand to go on?” I gave her time to 
think it over before answering. Next 
day she returned, and gave her own 
verdict of faiiure for the record. 

But more than that; we had plenty 
of chance to talk over the effect of 
leaning on a borrowed crutch, of ac- 
cepting credit even in one’s own mind 
for learning something that was not 
really learned, and of the use by so- 
ciety of the labels “dishonest” and 
“cheating” where people, knowing 
what they were doing, got things by 
false pretenses. 

This absence of matured ethical 
concepts is important. If we could 
only recall: just when did I myself 
finally get this or that standard estab- 
lished? We may think we were born 
with it, but were we? At what age, and 
just how, did we achieve it? 


Raymond 


-Raymond had stolen some things 
from the highschool shop. They were 
small items, not of great value. But 
they led to a suspicion that other 
things had been taken, too. Rather 
roughly he was turned over to the 
police, who searched his room, found 
some things, and took him to the sta- 
tion. The chief took him aside for a 
fatherly talk, and he was returned to 
school. 

Some time after this experience, I 
tried to discover his reaction toward 
the school. He explained the friendly 
attitude of the chief and added, “I 
never knew till he explained it to me 
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DRAWING BY MARY SMITH 


that if you stole something and didn’t 
get caught at it, the article still was 
not really yours.” 

Sounds fishy, you say? It didn’t to 
me, as I learned of his sharecropper 
life in another state. I concluded that 
the moral code by which he had lived 
was probably precisely that which he 
had indicated. Do many of us achieve 
a higher moral code than that which 
has been exemplified in our presence? 


Ralph 


Ralph, age 15, was truant. Not once, 
nor twice, but a dozen times and more 
—maybe all day, maybe just a single 
period, Parents tried bringing him to 
school; then they made a special ef- 
fort to start him off on time. Today 
it worked; tomorrow it slipped again. 

Promises galore—seemingly sincere 
at the time. Excuses, even flimsy and 
wholly incriminating ones, presented 
freely. A stern lecture by the judge of 
the children’s court had little effect. 
The incident was disturbing to every- 
body—to his parents, to us, and to 
himself. 

We felt that a child of his age who 
is unable to carry out what he himself 
intends to do is headed for trouble in 
later life. From early childhood, he 
had evidenced less than a normal de- 
eree of selfdirection. 

Every effort was continued to get 
compliance, and a careful record was 
kept, with daily reports to parents at 
once, if Ralph “turned up missing.” 
All adults were encouraged to avoid 
temper or anger, and to make no 
threats that would not be literally 
carried out, 

There was detention after school, 
which was attended or skipped about 
the same as other appointments. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, Ralph was not per- 
sonally escorted to his engagements 
but left to perform for himself, even 
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if he failed. This was believed wise 
since an attending governess could not 
be a permanent solution, and might 
make him all the less selfdirecting. 
Punctuality was praised liberally 
wherever possible. 

Teachers got increasingly restless 
and irritated at the amount of time 
and attention given to him. Delin- 
quencies still continued. 

Yet, one day when a list of chronic 
absentees was being compiled and 
Ralph’s name was proposed, one 
teacher spoke out that for two weeks 
he had been very much improved and 
should not be listed. Other teachers 
reported, “perhaps not good, but cer- 
tainly better.” At last, something 
seemed to be taking root, after months 
of despair. 

If there was any way to force it 
faster, we were not smart enough to 
discover it. Perhaps some mental proc- 
esses, like the knitting of a bone, or 
recovery after paralysis, require a lib- 
eral dose of just plain time. If he 
succeeds, we may have hope for others, 
and once more have found revelations 
in disturbances. 


Not What but Why 


Examples are endless. A pupil talks 
back saucily. But why does a child 
choose that way to respond? 

Does not every one of us, in every 
situation, act in that way which at the 
moment we believe is best? Or else, if 
caught in a jam, we act under pressure 
in the way we think we must, even if 
we do not ourselves approve. In the 
former case, we need teaching; in the 
latter, help. 

You will say that when they come 
and go, 30 at a time, five or six shifts 
each day, these youth by their “reveal- 
ing” acts may beat a barrage on the 
teacher’s would-be patient personality 
before day’s end. I am not blaming 
the teacher who becomes irritated. 
The teacher also needs understanding 
and a chance to reveal her own needs. 

Yet, to shift the emphasis in our 
observation of pupil conduct from the 
disturbing to the revealing possibili- 
ties will ease the load and cushion the 
impact. The eager and sympathetic 
glance, seeking to know and feel what 
lies beneath the uncivilized response, 
accompanied by a smile rather than a 
frown, often disarms the offender and 
opens the door to a marked improve- 
ment. 


Jhat Windy Day 


REMEMBER the day in March when 
the wind blew a gale? After lunch, 
the children went out for a short play 
time. 

They came in excited, buffeted by 
the wind, and I declared a rest time 
in sheer selfdefense. 

As the curtains were lowered and 
the noise subsided, I said, ‘Listen, 
children! Hear what the wind is say- 
ing. Close your eyes. Now think 
hard.” 

A hush fell over the room—all 
were straining to hear the wind, and 
as if showing off, the wind blew its 
hardest. “Children, poets use their 
imaginations, What does this poet 
think the wind was?” I read a few 


lines from a poem by A. M. Sulli- 
van— 


“The wind is a woman who 
scrubs the sky; 
Above her billowing soap- 
suds fly.” 


They knew immediately that the 
wind is a woman, A few knew that 
the soapsuds were clouds. 

Then I read from Ethel Fuller— 

“The wind is a cat 

That prowls at night” 
The children saw at once that this 
t said the wind was a cat. 
“Of course, if we are making a 
m we have to think of something 
different. Let us all sleep very quietly 
and listen to the wind. If you think 
of a new poem, come to me one at a 
time, and I will write it down. Sleep, 
keep thinking, and watch.” 

And this is what the wind was to 

two of the children: 


“The wind is a howling dog, 
Hungry and cold, 
Perhaps he’s even getting old.” 
And: 


“The wind is a boy, 
Singing high and low, 
Rocking flower babies, 
It’s spring you know.” 


The climax of the lesson came as 
I read the poems. Children love their 
own poems—children say things that 
are pleasing to other children. 

So we found that writing poetry 
is an interesting and enjoyable ex- 
perience, To find beauty in common 
things, and to express that beauty so 
others enjoy it gives personal satis- 
faction. 

—HAZEL G. STAGG BREMM, teacher, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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A’ 4 time when so many of the na- 


tion's schools are 


barely getting 
along financially, our story of a rich 
district in 
is newsworthy, In part, 
it’s the story of a wealthy district. 
More than that, it’s the story of a 
community's belief in the efficacy of 
education and the implementing of 
this belief by action. 

Folks in this community want to 
have a good school system. They par- 
ticipate in planning the program. 
They work to see that its objectives 
are realized. But they also have that 
extra something—money. 

Blessed with a combination of natu- 
ral wealth and intelligent citizens, this 
district is an example of what an ade- 
quate amount of money, wisely spent, 
can buy. The contrast with districts 
which have the desire to provide 
good education but lack the funds to 
make it possible is striking . . . and 
raises this question: If funds were 


and enlightened school 


California 


available, could other schools do the 
same kind of a job? Let’s look at the 
development of this district to find an 
answer to that question. 


Wealth 

Imagine a school system where the 
where salaries 
reach $5000 after nine years of teach- 
ing with inservice professional train- 
ing; where the board of education 
with startling frankness tells appli- 
cants that “the first qualification for 
a teacher in this district is to be a 
normal humanbeing. We feel that the 
heart of the teacher is more important 
than the method he uses. We can and 
will help you learn to teach if you 
have the desire.” 


class size averages 25; 


No, you’re not dreaming. Such a 
school district exists. If you’re driving 
from Fresno, California, out to the 
coast, the halfway mark is a crossroads 
community called Kettleman City. If 
you take the first turn to the right 
after you pass the general store and 
continue for some 14 miles, you’ll be 
in Avenal, center of one of the wealth- 
iest and most education-conscious 
school districts in the United States. 

As you approach Avenal, you might 
find it difficult to see what this semi- 





Mr. Hayes is an assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. He has had public-school 
and college experience in New Jersey, North 
Carolina, California, and Oregon. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


desert on the edge of the San Joaquin 
Valley has to recommend it. It’s 
neither sheep nor cattle nor agricul- 
tural crops that makes this area an 
educational Eden. It’s oil. 

This is the fabulous Kettlheman 
Dome, one of the richest oil fields in 
the country. From wells too numerous 
to count comes the black gold which 
keeps the wheels of America turning. 
From deep in the earth comes the 
wealth that enables the district, which 
enjoys the euphonious name of Reef- 
Sunset, to back up a school program 
with more than 70 million dollars of 
assessed wealth. 


Plus Leadership 

Yes, Reef-Sunset is wealthy. How- 
ever, its natural wealth is but a small 
part of the saga of an outstanding 
school system. Much more important 
are the individuals responsible for it. 

Foremost among these is Superin- 
tendent Walt Ziegler, one of the most 
promising young schoolmen in the 
West. Mr. Ziegler went to Reef-Sunset 
fresh out of Santa Barbara College 
and in his eight years there has tripled 
the expenditures for education, has 
worked out a master-plan for an en- 
tirely new physical plant, and_ has 
made his two schools the center of life 
for 6000 people scattered over an area 
of 500 square miles. 

It wasn’t always this way. Mr. 
Ziegler inherited a school plant, with 
adequate classrooms but no special fa- 
cilities. Now, sparked by an education- 
al dynamo, ranchers and _ oil-field 
workers come into town from miles 
around for band concerts, glee-club re- 
citals, ball games, gymnastic exhibi- 
tions, ad infinitum. 

One of the most popular commu- 
nity activities is folk dancing, and on 
Saturday nights the school auditorium 
literally bulges with townsfolk and 
teachers alike, docey-doing and _alle- 
mande-lefting. Such community-school 
relationships make possible a real pro- 
gram of education, for when teachers 
know parents, and the whole commu- 
nity knows what the schools are trying 


to do, education is a venture everyone 
shares. 

The job goes on in the summer, too. 
From June to September, youngsters 
are engaged in band and orchestra 
practice, in various playground activi- 
ties, in learning to play the piano and 
to play tennis, to swim, and to develop 
proficiency in arts and crafts. This 
program is under the supervision ol 
the board of education, and in the 
years ahead, a- 12-month educational 
program for all children seems to be 
inevitable. 

Among the other resources of the 
district are the men who make up the 
board of education. They come from 
all over the district and represent 
many different economic walks of life. 
One is a field engineer for a large oil 
company; one, a dentist. One super- 
vises the water plant; one manages an 
oil-well cementing office; one is an in- 
dependent oil-well servicer. They 
differ in their social activities, in their 
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Sometimes We Get What 
We Don’t Want 


In the United States, criminals 
force us to spend each year more 
than four and two-thirds as much 
on them as we spend on all forms of 
education, both public and private. 
—J. Edgar Hoover in Union Signal 
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vocations, and in their community 
responsibilities. } 

But in seeking to develop Reef-Sun- 
set into the outstanding school district 
in the state, they are of one mind. By 
constantly promoting sound principles 
and practices of education and by be- 
ing ever receptive to new ideas, they 
resemble a superintendent’s dream of 
what a board of education should be. 

Among other things, they've ap- 
proved plans for an entirely new phys- 
ical plant, which will embrace an area 
of some 20 acres, and will include a 
large recreational field, an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, a music building, a cafe- 
teria, and separate classroom units for 
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different grade levels. The buildings 
on this new site will be patterned 
alter the one just completed, a long 
rambling California ranch style which 
includes just about every modern fea- 
ture. The lighting, for example, is a 
combination of clerestory windows, 
and indirect lights, the latter auto- 
matically controlled, which makes pos- 
sible 80-foot candles of light all the 
time. 

The entire building is equipped 
with radiant heating, and such fea- 
tures as green writing boards, an in- 
ter-communication system and germi- 
cidal lamps in every classroom. In the 
next few years, this program will cost 
some three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, yet not a voice has been raised in 
opposition to it. The board of educa- 
tion and the citizens of Reef-Sunset be- 
lieve that the youngsters are pretty 
important people. 


Freedom for Teachers 

Perhaps the greatest boosters in this 
district are its 50 teachers. It is axio- 
matic that the heart of any educa- 
tional program is the teaching staff. 

Here again the board has shown 
exceptional wisdom in its policies. 
Among other things, every teacher se- 
lected states a preference as to the 
grade she wishes to teach, and is given 
considerable freedom in the selection 
of supplies and equipment. Requests 
for Venetian blinds, tennis racquets, 
and record albums are routine. 

Not long ago, a kindergarten teach- 
er asked for a four-horse merry-go- 
round for her room. This one caused 
the board to wince slightly, but ap- 
proval, as usual, was given. 

During his first few days in Avenal, 
every new teacher gets a real welcome 
to the community. This, coupled with 
adequate inexpensive housing, recrea- 
tion, and opportunities for profes- 
sional growth (last year more than 
half the teachers crowded extension 
courses into their already full sched- 
ules) is but another reason for the 
enthusiasm which characterizes the 
teaching staff. 
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LIGHTHOUSE 


WILL HAYES 


Dollars plus enthusiastic citisens make good 


schools a reality in this California district. 


Too, provisions are made for an 
adequate number of curriculum spe- 
cialists, nurses, doctors, speech super- 
visors, audio-visual personnel, and 
even a fulltime librarian. Teachers in 
Reef-Sunset actually get a chance to 
teach. 

Last year, every teacher belonged to 
one or more community organiza- 
tions. Some were members of the 
Lions Club, the AAUW, the Rotary 
Club, and various church groups. 
Their enthusiasm for teaching is con- 
tinually transmitted to the commu- 
nity, and community life and interest 
in turn actually revolves around the 
schools. 

The social life of the teachers is as 
unusual as the rest of the school pro- 
eram. As the center of activity of 
several large oil companies, the bus- 
tling town of Avenal has more than 
its quota of eligible bachelors. For the 
most part, they are young engineers, 
graduates of technical schools and 
universities who are getting practical 
experience in the oil fields. After a 
tough week of supervising a drilling 
operation or surveying a section, they 
spend their weekends socializing in 


town. Usually, their companions are 
some of Ziegler’s teachers. 

During the past three years, the re- 
placement of teachers has become a 
problem in Reef-Sunset. More than a 
score have forsaken the pursuit of an 
M.A. degree for the achievement of 
the MRS. 


Optimum Use of Resources 

To superintendents and _ teachers 
who continually bewail the lack of 
school support, the example of Reef- 
Sunset can well serve as a moral. The 
district has always had its wealth. But 
only lately has it had educational 
leadership which makes possible opti- 
mum use of this. It’s not inconceiva- 
ble that the legendary acres of dia- 
monds are present in other districts, 
too. 

Reef-Sunset is an example of how 
all a community’s resources can be 
used to the maximum. Its economic 
wealth, its teaching personnel, and its 
adults and children are working for 
an outstanding school program. This 
right combination is what makes the 
district the educational lighthouse 
that it is. 
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We Can Afford What We Want 


We Americans have fine automo- 
biles, good roads and lots of them, 
electric stoves, refrigerators, tele- 
phones, milk delivered to the door, 
laundries that call for and deliver, 
electric service to the house in the 
hills, bus service to everywhere, 
water out of the faucet, soaring 
buildings, grand movie houses. 

These are the things we pay for. 

We also have wretched schools. 
The reason we have_ wretched 
schools is that we are not willing 


to pay the price for better schools. 

Let’s not dodge the issue. Let’s 
not be soothed by those who say 
the problem of schools is compli- 
cated. Of course it is. But down at 
the deep roots of the school situ- 
ation is money—your money, tax 
money. We do not crave excellent 
schools as much as we say we crave 
them, . . . The American people 
have never fully assessed the impor- 
tance of education in a democracy. 

—Kiplinger Magazine 
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SERIES Of nine radio scripts for use 
A by affiliated associations is now 
available from the NEA Press and 
Radio Division. These 15-minute 
dramatizations are designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the aims, prob- 
lems, and achievements of the Amer- 
ican schools. 

Current scripts deal with various 
phases of teacher welfare, teacher re- 
cruitment, teaching technics, child 
guidance, and the value of education. 
Subjects for new productions are se- 
lected on the basis of requests and 
suggestions received from the field. 

Blanche Crippen, who writes the 
radio shows, has had considerable ex- 
perience in commercial radio. All her 
plays are on educational topics of a 
general nature so that they may be 
used for broadcasts thruout the coun- 
try. It is hoped that local associations 
will be encouraged to prepare scripts 
on their own or will adapt NEA pro- 
ductions to meet their own local situa- 
tions. 

One complimentary copy is sent to 
each local and state association and 
to other groups and organizations that 
have expressed an interest in this pub- 
lic-relations service. A set of extra 
production copies of each script [one 
for every member of the cast, plus one 
copy each for the radio engineer, an- 
nouncer, and producer] may be ob- 
tained for $1. The NEA also grants 
permission to associations to duplicate 
their own production copies of these 
scripts if they prefer. 

The goal, in offering this service, 
is to have each association with a 
radio station at its disposal make use 
of these plays. Names will be added 
to the mailing list upon request. 

A page of helpful production hints 
accompanies each script to aid local 
groups in producing the shows. In ad- 
dition, an 1l-page guide entitled Pub- 
lic Relations and Radio, has been 
prepared and is available without 
charge from the NEA Press and Radio 
Division, 


College Public Relations 


FORMATION of a new national com- 
mittee on public relations to study 
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methods for building public under- 
standing of problems facing the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities has 
been announced by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. 

Chairman of the new group is John 
Davis Williams, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Other members in- 
clude: Joseph E. Gibson, director of 
university development, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; Thomas C. 
Morelock, director of public informa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Francis C. Pray, assistant to the 
president, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.; and Mrs. Veta Lee Smith, 
secretary, Marshall College, Hunting 
ton, W. Va. 

Consultants for the committee are 
E. Ross Bartley, director of the news 
bureau at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, who is president of the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, and Roy K. Wilson, assistant 
director of NEA Press and Radio Re- 
lations Division, 


Classroom-Teachers Committee 


More than 55 suggestions for a 
year’s public-relations program for a 
local classroom-teachers association 
were included in the report of the 
Committee on Public Relations of the 
NEA _ Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The report was submitted 
to the department’s executive commit- 
tee at its recent meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

Suggestions were included for the 
participation of individual members, 
for the promotion of a closer relation- 
ship with other community groups, 
for the contributions to the cultural 
and civic life of the community, and 
for cooperation with the press and 
radio. 

Chairman of the committee, which 
developed its plans at a meeting held 
in Washington in Nov., is Gladys 
Davis, Amarillo,’ Texas. Committee 
members include: Lura Bennett, Ra- 
ton, N. Mex.; Clarice Burns, ‘Tampa, 
Fla.; Kay M. George, Salem, Oreg.; 
Mary Ellen Lewis, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
James Sylar, Holly Grove, Ark.; and 
Joseph G, Thomas, Manchester, N. H. 


PR Convention 

Firry different topics are included 
in a tentative list of problems around 
which seminar sessions will be devel- 
oped for the annual convention of the 
American College Public Relations 
Association, to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June 27-30. 

Arthur L. Brandon, director of in- 
formation services at the University 
of Michigan and convention §chair- 
man, has announced that seminars 
will be set up in accordance with re- 
turns from registration blanks mailed 
to the 850 association members. 


Publicity Study Group 


SIXTEEN classroom teachers repre- 
senting 12 Florida counties are mak- 
ing a study of school publicity and 
public relations. The study group is 
one of nine work groups sponsored by 
the Florida Department of Classroom 
Teachers under the direction of Kate 
Wofford of the University of Florida. 

On completion of the course, which 
carries three hours of graduate credit, 
the public-relations study group ex- 
pects to have completed a manual 
which will be published by the Flor- 
ida Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers for use by local associations. 


Yearbook Cites PR References 

Public Relations for America’s 
Schools, the 1950 yearbook published 
last month by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, in- 
cludes more than 150 references to the 
best books, bulletins, articles, and 
films on school public relations. 

The references, grouped according 
to the various sections of the yearbook, 
pertain to the following aspects of 
public relations: principles, school 
needs, the child, cooperation in educa- 
tional planning, schoolboard, superin- 
tendent, school personnel, professional 
organizations, school management, 
school finance, evaluation, technics, 
and media. $4. Order from NEA. 


Schoolhouse in the Red 


Schoolhouse in the Red, the 42-min- 
ute, 16mm sound film sponsored by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to pre- 
sent the issues involved in the ques- 
tion of replacing one-room schools in 
rural districts with larger administra- 
tive units, is now available for rental 
thru Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, 
Ill. 
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™ Fiiture Teachers of America is a movement jointly 
sponsored by the state education associations and the 
NEA. From 45 states, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, some 30,000 students in college chapters 
and highschool clubs are participating in activities 
such as are pictured here. They take part in FTA proj 
ects which help: [1] their schools, [2] their communi- 
ties, [3] the development of FTA chapters and clubs, 
[4] their own personal growth. Many state education 
associations are sponsoring the development of FTA 
state organizations with programs similar to those ol 
the professional associations. 


Mann’s ideals inspire FTA youth, says the president 
of Homer H. Seerley Chapter, Iowa STC, Cedar Falls. 


State and college FTA presidents confer with leaders 
at the 1949 NEA Institute of Organization Leadership. 
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The officers and sponsors meet with the president of the college as 
they plan for the Calvin H. Wiley Chapter, High Point College, N. C. 
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Good publicity precedes the visit of the AEA executive sec- 
retary to the new Hendrix College Chapter, Conway, Ark. 


{merican Education Week plans include the chapter's color filmstrip, 
Why Not Teach?, George R. Cressman Chapter, West Chester STC, Pa. 


The FTA library and other publications are displayed at the 
Boyce Fowler Ezell Chapter, Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 


FTA membership drive and AEW observance are successfully combined 
by the Kelly Miller Chapter at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Helping teachers teach brings understanding of the teacher's point 
of view to members of the John S. French Chapter, Newark STC, N. J. 


Weekly radio programs on opportunities in teaching are pre- 
sented by the Marie Hazelhurst Club, Miller HS, Macon, Ga. 


Sold in dorm, food from rained-out carnival brings $90 to 
Harry F. Estill Chapter, Sam Houston STC, Huntsville, Texas. 





NEA President Andy Holt gets acquainted with the FTA ush- 
ers serving at the Georgia Education Association convention, 


a el 
The first FTA float in the city’s history is entered in the Homecoming 
Parade by the Barnard Chapter, Oklahoma City University, Okla. 


Wamers Education 
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Experience with children is stressed by the Tessie Degan 
Richardson Chapter, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 
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National Education Association, 1201 16th Street 


N.W., Washingtor In cooperation with other organizations, Campus Activities Roundup 
W E S | E R N im fo rgd is sponsored by the Washington State College Chapter, Pullman, Wash. 


UNION 


W. P. MARSHA 


February 10, 1949 


Mr. Robert H. Wyatt, Executive Sec 
Indiana State Teachers Assoag 

203 Hotel Lincoln 

Indianapolis 9, Indie 


CONGRATULATIONS ##AT 

FTA GROW1H AND PR 

ORGANIZER, GEME OLI@ 

CONTRIBUTED TO THE WINNING OF THIS PROFESSION 


Wilde Preebern Ye 
National Secretary, ~_ 


Indiana is selected banner state, 1948-49. 
Each year the state which has done the best 
job of promoting FTA is awarded this honor. 
The 1949-50 award will soon be announced. 


The encouragement of broadA 
professional reading habits 
is a project of the newly or- 
ganized Marylhurst College 
Chapter, Marylhurst, _Oreg: 


* TEACHER EDUCATION HONORED “The banner chapter of! O48. An 
Notional Kduestion Amectstien sebcts #.RE is the Eta Pi Alpha at: the 


studem\eucher group for highest hone: Se ? Co 
<<... eattle Pacific lege; Was 
feeal orgerlantion. inn journal reaching Its program -of: proie 

See ae ene ee: merit ». pojats~ 


* BANWER CHAPTER iN U.S. 

Bea Pi Alpha. SBC of The Fosters je 
anc The. FTA 
recognition for ts sutrtanding pelormence service: -to: 
by ming chosen a4 the Benner Chapter 
fe the United Stare fe 1848~'45. 

SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLECE 
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Teaching is 


uR society has by common consent 
O designated certain groups as pro- 
fessions. The better known of these 
are the doctors of medicine, the den- 
tists, the lawyers, the clergymen, the 
engineers, and the officers of the 
armed forces. 

lo what extent does teaching pos- 
sess the following seven characteristics 
of the established professions? In what 
areas do teachers need to further 
strengthen or “professionalize” their 
group? 


Professional Criteria 


[1] A professional occupation ts 
based on preliminary training which 
is intellectual in character and in- 
volves knowledge and, to some extent, 
learning as opposed to mere skill. 

Professional schools are demanding 
broad and cultural education as a 
prerequisite for admission. Schools of 
medicine, law, and theology are fore- 
most in requiring their applicants for 
admission to give evidence that they 
have completed from two to four 
years’ preliminary study in an ap- 
proved college. 

Nineteen states have laws and cer- 
tification regulations which require 
four years of college training of all 
teachers before initial certification. 
Nearly all states require college gradu- 
ation before initial certification for 
highschool teachers. In some states, 
highschool graduates may qualify for 
certification to teach in elementary 
grades. This is true in spite of the 
fact that elementary teachers work 
with children during their most form- 
ative years. 

On the basis of preliminary train- 
ing which is intellectual in character, 
teaching has attained professional sta- 
tus in some communities but is seri- 
ously deficient in meeting this stand- 
ard in the nation and particularly for 
teachers in the elementary grades. 
EE OLS, RO SRT 


Dr. Morrison is assistant commissioner for 
higher education, Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey. He was formerly state 
director of teacher education and president 
of Paterson Teachers College in New Jersey. 
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a profession 


“but there are some things 


sce must do to strengthen it. 


[2] Members of a profession are mo- 
tivated primarily by their desire to 
serve others rather than to accumulate 
wealth for themselves. 

Altho some professional men and 
women receive salaries which provide 
them with luxury, my observations 
lead me to believe that the majority 
of professional workers are restricted 
in income. 

Even tho they know there will be 
little or no financial reward, many 
doctors serve long hours in clinics for 
the poor, perform surgical operations 
for which they never expect to be 
compensated, and give unsparingly of 
themselves wherever and whenever 
they can relieve suffering. 

Clergymen, in addition to teaching 
the word of God, give unsparingly of 
their time and energy to help those 
who are distressed in body and mind 
to find faith and to plan a new pro- 
gram for better and more upright 
living. Lawyers are deeply concerned 
in their attempt to keep their clients 
from getting into difficulty thru viola- 
tions of the law. 

Teachers in some communities re- 
ceive salaries which assure them a 
comfortable living. Recently, many 
communities have adopted new salary 
schedules which are attractive. 

However, on the whole, society does 
not pay its teachers as well as it pays 
its skilled workers. In some communi- 
ties, teachers must work at other jobs 
on weekends to supplement their low 
teaching salaries. 

There is no doubt that teachers <are 
motivated by their sincere desire to 
serve mankind. They forget them- 
selves in their service to children. 
Teachers meet the service criterion for 
professional status. 

[3] Service and not salary is the 
measure of success among professional 
men and women, 


The minister whose church is a 
dominant force for good in the com- 
munity is recognized by his colleagues 
and other professional workers as a 
success. The amount of his salary does 
not contribute to the recognition. Un- 
known individuals write books and 
become famous without any reference 
to the salaries they are paid. Doctors 
make great discoveries which are ac- 
claimed and used by their colleagues 
with no thought as to the salary paid 
to the one who made the discovery. 

Of course, it is true that profes- 
sional people usually receive larger 
salaries after recognition, but, whether 
they do or not, their colleagues con- 
tinue to measure their success on the 
basis of their achievement. 

A teacher who gains the respect and 
admiration of children and their par- 
ents does it on the basis of his ability 
to teach and to understand child na- 
ture and not on the basis of salary 
received. In every school, there are 
teachers to whom the other teachers 
go for help in handling difficult prob- 
lems. These teachers are consultants 
chosen by their colleagues on the basis 
of ability and not on the basis of sal- 
ary. Teachers are invited to speak at 
professional meetings and to contrib- 
ute articles to professional magazines 
without regard to salary. 

On the criterion of service as the 
measure of success, teaching ranks 
high in professional status. 

[4] Professional men and women are 
continually striving to improve their 
competence, even if it is necessary to 
make sacrifices in order to do so. 

Organized groups for selfimprove- 
ment are numerous in every profes- 
sion. 

County and_state medical societies 
organize professional meetings, classes, 
and institutes. A doctor who does not 
seek to improve his professional com- 
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petence by participating in these meet- 
ings, classes, and institutes soon loses 
the respect of his colleagues and the 
confidence of his patients. In addition, 
university schools of medicine conduct 
short courses which are well-patron- 
ized by doctors. 

Dentists maintain a similar pro- 
gram. The legal profession has its in- 
stitutes for practicing lawyers. Minis- 
ters return to their seminaries for 
further study. All of these professions 


ROBERT H. MORRISON 


have their magazines and books for 
inservice study. 

Teachers give many hours of time 
and pay from meager salaries—the 
necessary cost to promote their organi- 
zations and to print their magazines— 
that they may improve instruction 
and gain better understanding of chil- 
dren. Late afternoon, evening, and 
Saturday classes are filled with teach- 
ers. Summer sessions enrol thousands 
and thousands of teachers. 

Teachers have attained full profes- 
sional status as measured by the cri- 
terion of continuous improvement in 
competence. 

[5] Members of a profession recruit 
replacements for those who retire or 
withdraw. 

Professional schools of medicine, 
dentistry, law, theology, and engineer- 
ing are administered by those who 
rank high as professional practition- 
ers. These leaders in their professions 
are deeply concerned about the qual- 
ity of the young men and women who 
are encouraged to enter the profes- 
sional schools. 

Doctors, dentists, and lawyers co- 
operate with highschools and colleges 
in guiding youth of ability. to enter 
professional training. They cooperate 
in establishing scholarships and then 
help choose the ones who will receive 
the scholarships. Only those whose 
professional school record indicates 
high probability of success in practice 
are permitted to receive licenses. 

Our professional colleges for teach- 
ers are staffed by those who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding competence in 
teaching and school administration. 
Some colleges for teachers carefully se- 
lect their students. Unfortunately, 
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other colleges, because of the great 
need for people to teach, accept prac- 
tically all applicants. In too many 
cases, the applicants are not of high 
quality. 

Highschool teachers have four years 
to guide capable youth toward teach- 
ing as a career, Yet in spite of this op- 
portunity, many youth do not seri- 
ously consider teaching as a profession 
for themselves because their teachers 
have shown no enthusiasm and have 
given them no encouragement to 
choose teaching. 

Teachers in large numbers have not 
yet accepted the responsibility for the 
professional recruitment of replace- 
ments. 

[6] Professional workers control the 
standards by which their members are 
licensed. 

Laws in the different states create 
boards consisting of professional peo- 
ple with power to license for profes- 
sional practice. The situations vary 
from state to state, but, in each state, 
laws have been enacted which give 
those in the professions the privilege 
and the responsibility of examining 
and approving the ones who are li- 
censed to serve the public. 

A few illustrations will clarify the 
procedures involved. A board of medi- 
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As long as the life of society 
goes on normally, education is 
generally acknowledged as an 
important social function, yet 
it does not attract much public 
attention. But when some crisis 
comes, when a depression is 
felt in the social atmosphere or 
some political cataclysm oc- 
curs, then people turn to edu- 
cation as a remedy and panacea 
against the evils of the time. 


—H. G. Wells 
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cal examiners determines which medi- 
cal colleges are approved for entering 
their graduates in the state medical 
examination. This same board formu- 
lates the examination questions, con- 
ducts the examinations, and grades the 
papers. On the basis of the examina- 
tion, this same board issues licenses to 
practice medicine. Dentists, lawyers, 
and engineers are licensed by a sim- 
ilar procedure. 

The procedure for licensing teachers 
is nearly the same. The chief state 


school officer or this officer and a board 
of examiners consisting of teachers 
formulate regulations for licensing 
teachers. By authority of law, they is- 
sue and revoke licenses for teachers. 

Teaching has attained the status ol 
a profession insofar as the professional 
control of standards for licensing is 
concerned, 

[7] Each profession has a code of 
ethics which a large majority of its 
members observe and practice. Fur- 
thermore, those who violate the code 
lose the respect of their colleagues and 
are frequently denied memberships in 
professional organizations of their 
groups. 

These codes concern relationships 
between workers and clients, between 
members of the same profession, be- 
tween administrative officers and asso- 
ciates, and between members of two 
or more professions. The codes are 
formulated statements of approved 
conduct which, thru experience, have 
proved beneficial to the greatest num- 
ber of the profession and the citizens 
concerned, 

Such codes, when developed and 
practiced by professional people, are 
beneficial to all concerned. A high 
percent of teachers practice with fideli- 
ty a code of ethics. In this respect, 
teaching has achieved the status of a 
profession. 


Conclusions 


Teaching has attained the following 
characteristics of a profession: 


[1] ‘Teachers are motivated primari- 
ly by their desire to serve others. 

[2] ‘Ihe success of teachers is not 
measured by the amount of salary they 
receive. 

[3] Teachers constantly strive to 
improve their competence. 

[4] ‘Teachers control the standards 
for issuing licenses to beginning teach- 
ers. 

[5] Teachers practice a high code 
of ethics. 


‘Teaching has not yet fully attained 
professional status in that: 


[1] ‘Teachers in many communities 
have not based their professional 
training on a period of pre-proles- 
sional education which is both liberal 
and intellectual im nature. 

{2] Teachers in large numbers have 
not accepted the responsibility for in- 
teresting the most capable youth in 
teaching as a profession, 
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a Hill School” is as surely un- 


glamorous and unpretentious a 
name as one could imagine if he did 
not know the story behind the name. 
While there is much to be done, Sand 
Hill School represents a triumph of 
improved community relations, good 
leadership, and good followership. 
There is now a vast pride in “our 
school,’’ where once there was merely 
“the school.” 

Sand Hill is one of the scattered 
rural towns in Carroll County, Geor- 
gia. It is now an up-and-coming com- 
munity, but things were different 10 
years ago. 

At that time, the community cen- 
tered around two stores, a Masonic 
building (which was being used for 
school purposes) , three rival churches, 
and the beginnings of a new brick 
school building—unfinished because of 
a serious disserision which arose dur- 
ing the construction. 

Tho there were many children in 
the school district, so few attended 
the local school that only one teacher 
was hired to teach them. She taught 
nine or 10 grades. The other children 
were being sent to schools outside the 
district. 


Nearby College Contacted 


Some of our patrons were deeply 
concerned about the situation; so was 
the county superintendent. Thru their 
efforts, nearby West Georgia College 
(with much experience in securing 
community cooperation) was _per- 
suaded to go into the community and 
see what could be done to bring about 
unity and better school conditions. 

The dean of the college, a man of 
fine personality, already known and 
respected by some of the Sand Hill 
patrons, was chosen as the contact 
man. He visited all the potential pa- 
trons of the area. In many instances, 
this meant he had to talk with a farm- 
er as the latter went about his work 
in the field. 

After many efforts to get our people 
to meet, a religious service brought 
them together in the unfinished audi- 
torium. 

Finally, the community agreed to 
try cooperating with the college for 





Miss White is principal of the Sand Hill 
School. Mrs. Woodruff, formerly director of 
the third-year program of teacher education 
at West Georgia College, Carrollton, is now 


teaching at Centerville School, Fairfax Coun- 
ly, Virginia. 
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one year in upbuilding the school. 
The college furnished leadership in 
helping the people to understand 
school finance, to learn to work to- 
gether, to provide new ideas in schoo] 
organization, management, and equip- 
ment. It agreed to supplement the sal- 
aries paid for teachers. 

In return, the college asked for the 
right to participate in the selection 
of teachers. Particular care was exer- 
cised to secure a principal who was a 
trained community leader. 


School Building Completed 


Results soon began to show. The 
first big job was to complete the school 
building—and none too soon, for in 
less than three years the school at- 
tendance had grown from 40 to ap- 
proximately 200 students. 

In 1941, with some money from a 
foundation, the college was able to 
loan the community the money to 
build an annex costing $6000, Later, 
the community voted a school bond 
issue, Had such a vote been called for 
earlier, it probably would have been 
defeated, but the need was established 
and the bonds carried. 

With completion of the school, oth- 
er improvements were planned: beau- 
tification of the schoolgrounds, provi- 
sions for a school lunchroom, sanitary 
toilets, living quarters for teachers, 
additional classroom space, and a sat- 
isfactory well. 

Most of the plans for this work were 
made at our community meetings. 
Progress often seemed very slow. As 
we look back at it now, we realize that 
the process of thinking, planning, and 
working together was a project in 
adult education, and while it was 
slow, it enabled us to build on a firm 


WILDA WOODRUFF 


foundation. Success in one small proj- 
ect gave us courage and enthusiasm to 
work on another problem. 


Other Community Needs 


Once the school was firmly estab- 
lished, we looked about for other out- 
standing community needs. When a 
cooperative cannery was suggested, the 
community people discussed it at 
meetings, visited other canneries, 
studied the assets of cooperatives, and 
finally decided to set up a cooperative 
on the schoolgrounds. ‘Thru participa- 
tion in such activities, enough confi- 
dence was established and leadership 
developed for community members to 
preside at meetings. 

One improvement led to another. A 
school lunchroom was obtained thru 
community cooperation. Chickens 
given to the school were sold to buy 
sinks for the lunchroom. One summer 
the community decided to help pro- 
vide food for the school, so each can- 
ner left one out of every 25 cans for 
school use. 


Curriculum Reflects Interests 


While the parents and other adults 
were thinking and working on prob- 
lems outside of the four walls of the 
classroom, the teachers and pupils in 
the Sand Hill School were thinking 
together about internal problems. 

Innovations contributing to pupil 
welfare began to appear: health serv- 
ices, conservation programs, _ play- 
ground equipment, library facilities, 
group assemblies, and planning activi- 
ties contributing to good living such 
as trips, observation walks, school vis- 
its, chart making, and radio programs. 

The establishment of the lunchroom 
not only met the need for some hot 
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food during the long school day, but 
it also gave practice in learning about 
food needs, menus, good eating habits, 
and food serving. It even led to the 
publication, Let’s Cook Lunch. 

We tackled other tasks. Several 
years of concern about good farm 
practices in the community have made 
our pupils conservation-conscious. 
One part of the schoolyard was eroded 
and unattractive. We discussed the 
problem among ourselves and asked 
for help from a TVA specialist, the 
local soil conservationist, a local farm- 
er, the 4-H Club leader, and others. 

Now the plot of ground is being re- 
turned to fertility and beautified. 
Moreover, the project is showing some 
carry-over into pupils’ homes. 


Meaningful Teaching 


We have used real situations to give 
the skills real meaning. Practical prob- 
lems in arithmetic, the need for better 
reading to secure the desired informa- 
tion, improved penmanship for use 
in keeping records, larger speaking 
and spelling vocabularies, and accu- 
racy in letter-writing made work with 
school skills take on new value. 


A nearby college helped this community 
on its way toward improved community 


relations and a vital public school. 


The children’s store was patterned after the community co-op. 


The operation and success of the 
cooperative community cannery made 
a big impression on our teachers and 
pupils. So they resolved to use the 
same principles to establish a coopera- 
tive store for the benefit of the school. 

The students elected officers, deter- 
mined the price of shares, and made 
arrangements for operating the store. 
Accompanying lessons in arithmetic, 
parliamentary law, and responsibility 
have been invaluable. 

The cultural side has not been for- 
gotten. Library books and the enjoy- 
ment of poems and stories have an 
important place in the curriculum. 

Singing is another excellent means 
of developing a spirit of get-together- 
ness. Both good listening and good 
singing have come to have a regular 
place in the curriculum. Children in 
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the upper grades have some responsi- 
bility in directing the music period, 
in making selections, using the pitch- 
pipe or victrola, and serving as song 
leaders. Their repertoire includes 
songs that parents and children sing 
together, church songs, folk songs, 
popular songs, and children’s classics. 

Nor has art been overlooked. Free 
creative expression with paints, clay, 
puppets, finger-painting, tie-dyeing, 
chair-caning, and woodwork have been 
utilized according to the interest and 
skill of the teachers. Great emphasis is 
placed on art in everyday life thru 
arrangement of native plants in deco- 
ration of classroom and hallway. 

The teachers frequently center 
classwork on local community and 
county affairs in order to keep chil- 
dren informed. Teachers encourage 
children to participate in community 
activities whenever possible. Pupils 
take part in 4-H Club activities, ex- 
hibit at the county fair, interpret 
newspaper items, maintain a current- 
affairs bulletinboard, or write and 
edit a school news sheet. Such experi- 
ences have resulted in our pupils feel- 
ing pride in, and responsibility for, 






























the community, 
county, and_ school. 
Sand Hill can truly 
be called the ‘“chil- 
dren’s school,” for the 
children are quick to 
discover problems 
that need _ solution 
and they work will- 
ingly, cooperatively, 
and effectively in solv- 
ing those problems. 


A Happy Successful 


Community 


In connection with 
learning to work to- 
gether, members of 
the Sand Hill com- 
munity have had a lot 
of fun. Neighbors 


and patrons of the school have en- 
“tacky” 


games, 


joyed coming together ton 
parties, folk 
chicken movies, egg 
and harvest festivals. 

One of the most pleasant experi- 
ences is that of. the Church Union 
Service, when the three local churches 
come together. It is held on a Sunday 
night in the schoolhouse, each family 
bringing a basket lunch and coffee. 
The churches take turns in arranging 
for the service, which has been held 
annually for three years. 

What a contrast to the days when 
the community was rife with dissen- 
sion, when the rival churches would 
not have considered coming together! 

The good results obtained in the 
development of the community school 
at Sand Hill have been an outgrowth 
of thinking, planning, and working 
together on things that were impor- 


box suppers, 


suppers, hunts, 


tant to the people, moving along at 
their own rate, using everyone in ways 
in which they were best qualified to 
serve, making conscious eflorts not to 


antagonize when there was opposition, 
and providing for playtime. The re- 
sults are worth the work. 





SCHOOL FINANCE 


O MANY teachers, the term “school 

finance” is a shibboleth. The field 
is viewed as one of technical phrases 
and complex problems where only a 
few can speak fluently and with au- 
thority. 

School finance, of course, will have 
its experts with their special interests, 
but it should have some appeal to all 
teachers. Without sound finance, the 
goals sought for in such areas as in- 
struction, salaries, and school con- 
struction will not be attainable. 


Diversity in Present Practice 


Recent surveys of state-school fin- 
ance practice reveal just as wide dif- 
ferences among states as did surveys 
of Swift and others a generation ago. 
See, for instance, the 1948 edition of 
the NEA Research Division’s School 
Finance Systems or The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems, published in 
1948 by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

We find that the proportion of 
school funds from state sources varies 
from less than 10% to almost 90%. 
Likewise, the proportion of state rev- 
enue devoted to school purposes varies 
from approximately 10 to 90%. 

Many types of state aid to school 
districts can be found. There seems to 
be little uniformity among states in 
uses made of flat grants, equalization 
grants, and special aids. There is seem- 
ingly no unifying theory behind the 
wide range of practice [1] in measur- 
ing need for the system of allocating 
funds to local units, [2] in relating the 
state finance plan to the problem of 
district organization, [3] in relating 
the finance program to teacher salary 
laws, [4] in providing for costs of trans- 
portation needed to guarantee a foun- 
dation program, [5] in defining the 
foundation program itself, and [6] in 
imposing or avoiding financial restric- 
tions upon local school districts. 

Just what does this all mean? Is 
there no such thing as a better type of 


Dr. Cornell is a professor of education at the 
University of Illinois and a member of the 
NEA Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance, 
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state finance system? Has there been 
no progress in designing state-school 
finance plans in the quarter century or 
so of more or less continuous, and fre- 
quently scholarly, activity in this sub- 
ject? Are irreconcilable differences 
among states in school finance a nat- 
ural product of our federal system of 
government? 

In answering these questions, we 
must first recognize two factors: 

[1] For political, strategic, or other 
reasons, our finance systems are not so 
good as present knowledge would per- 
mit us to design them. 

[2] The “science” of school finance, 
or our level of understanding as the 
result of carefully investigating the 
subject, is a product of this generation 
and is therefore relatively new. 

With this in mind, there is little 
doubt but that there is a common 
heritage of understandings for im- 
proving state-school finance practices. 


The NEA’s Contribution 


For a quarter of a century, the NEA 
has issued studies of current finance 
practice, analyses of legislation, and 
statements of goals and principles. 
These have been useful, but the Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance believes there is a need to 
clarify issues in the technical aspects 
of state financing of public schools. 

In January 1949, the committee 
called a conference of about a dozen 
of those who had given professional 
and technical leadership in the shap- 
ing of many state-school finance laws. 
This group agreed that the several 
states themselves have the responsibil- 
ity of charting their own destinies in 
financing their systems of public edu- 
cation. 

The committee concluded, however, 
“that there are basic principles and 
criteria which should be followed, and 
consequently that there are definite 
limits within which state action may 
be judged defensible.” The conferees 
synthesized the experience of the 48 
States in a pamphlet, Guide—to the 
Development of State School Finance 
Programs, published by the NEA in 


1949. This 24-page document, altho 
brief, contains guide lines to good 
practice which no state study or action 
group should overlook. 


The American Fiscal-Partnership 
Pattern 


The emerging American pattern of 
school finance involves all levels of 
government—local, state, and federal. 

The federal government has _pro- 
moted the development of education 
chiefly by granting public lands and 
funds to the states, by establishing 
special programs for Indians and fed- 
eral personnel, and by providing an 
Office of Education for research and 
the dissemination of information. 

Upon the state governments has 
fallen the main responsibility for the 
legal and basic financial structures of 
public education. Local school systems 
are the operating units which the 
states make possible by the delegation 
of functions and the provision of 
funds and leadership. The provision 
of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity within each state, usually thru 
a “foundation program” of education, 
is a problem of establishing an equit- 
able fiscal partnership between the 
state as a whole and the individual 
school systems charged with the re- 
sponsibility and privilege of operating 
the schools. 

To the NEA committee, it was sig- 
nificant that the conferees, while rec- 
ognizing the differences among the 
states in practice, agreed that there 
are but minor differences in goals. 
It follows, therefore, that [1] state 
finance systems are in the process of 
becoming what they ought to be—they 
have not arrived; [2] the American 
tradition provides a substantial com- 
mon base from which the states may 
move forward in developing their 
unique systems. 

The states have served as 48 “prov- 
ing grounds” for the testing of basic 
policies and principles in the design- 
ing of state finance systems. There are 
now common understandings for 
working on finance problems as, for 
example, those having to do with the 
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—some common understandings 


meaning of financing “equality of op- 
portunity” or a “foundation 
gram. 

Tho there is wide variation in prac- 
tice suited to the particular level of 
development and needs of individual 
states, there are guides toward best 
practice in such matters as: [1] ele- 
ments necessary in a foundation pro- 
gram, [2] relation of district organiza- 
tion to financing the foundation pro- 
gram, [3] imposition of state penalties 
consistent with the foundation-pro- 
gram idea, [4] functions of local con- 
trol and support, [5] proper place of 
tax limitation and fiscal dependence, 
[6] dangers of discretionary authority, 
and [7] use of compliance features and 
earmarking. 

Most classroom teachers and school 
administrators are much more famil- 
iar with these concepts than they were 
a generation ago. Even so, it seems 
important that the value of what we 
seem to be working toward be sub- 
jected to periodic review. 

The Guides is not proposed as a 
handbook for planners and_techni- 
cians in school finance. It does in- 
clude, however, “operating guides” 
for specific steps in developing sound 
state-school finance systems. Steps for 
developing a plan for the foundation 
program supported on a partnership 
basis by state and local units of gov- 
ernment include defining the founda- 
tion program, measuring local ability, 
and determining the states’ contribu- 
tion. 


pro- 


A Look to the Future 


Those who have been close to the 
development of finance theory and 
practice are not inclined to be satis- 
fied with just what we know today as 
useful universal guides to action. 
A person on the firing line can do 
well to look also at where we seem to 
be going. 

A few years ago, auto designers, in 
addition to improving conventional 
transmissions, began developing the 
automatic transmission. Similarly, air- 
craft designers in a relatively short 
span of time have swung from pro- 
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pellor-driven to jet-propelled aircraft. 

In these and many other fields, both 
technological and social, we are learn- 
ing everyday. So it is with state-school 
finance. 

What are these realms of future 
development in school finance from 
which will come the “jet engines” and 
the “automatic transmissions’? In 
these views of the future are to be 
found the hopes for greatest progress. 
Finance specialists see states growing 
most whose school finance systems not 
only permit the acceptance and finan- 
cial supporting of the tried and the 
proven, but which will also contribute 
to the development of new methods 
and goals. 

First, there is the dynamic quality 
in most advanced finance plans. 
Changes in state-aid plans are not 
simply means of providing more funds 
in a static framework of relationship 
between state and local units. 

Improving state-school finance is a 
process which increasingly will take 
into account the need for strengthen- 
ing schools of the people in all local 
units. As state and local systems of 
education mature, state finance meas- 
ures will increasingly become means 
of freeing local units from unnecessary 
centralized controls and of developing 
the state’s service functions to the 
local units. 

The second advanced characteristic 
is that of flexibility. Greatest progress 
is to be expected for those finance 
plans which are not viewed as mere 
statistical manipulation of funds. The 
flow of funds is for purposes of bring- 
ing about progress in educational op- 
portunities by improving the program 
of education. The watchword of sys- 
tems of support will be “fluidity and 
continuous growth.” 

As the conference report puts it, 
“So long as educational needs grow 
and the educational concepts of the 
people broaden, there will be room 
for strengthening foundation _pro- 
grams. No lid should be placed on 
them. The open-end program is a 
sign of state educational vigor.” 

Another earmark of growth in the 
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future is more systematic planning as 
a basis for finance legislation. Again, 
recognizing that a state finance system 
is not something to be wrapped up 
with a pink ribbon as a final answer 
for all time, we are to expect states 
to make studies periodically, if not 
almost continuously. In this way, the 
gap between important findings and 
their application to state-school fi- 
nance practice will be narrowed. 

A final trend is an increase in public 
involvement in the development of 
state-aid policy and understanding. 
Finance systems, after all, are merely 
means by which the people of a state 
may pay for the kind of education 
they want. Changes in the system of 
finance, even tho based on sound prin- 
ciple and the findings of research, may 
not represent genuine progress if they 
are enacted on decisions made exclu- 
sively by a research staff, teachers, pol- 
iticians, or pressure groups. 

In short, future action involves the 
full democratic interaction of tax- 
payer, parent, pupil, classroom teach- 
er, administrator, politician, and fi- 
nance expert. Social institutions can 
be no better than the intellectual 
processes—group or individual—upon 
which conclusions for action are 
reached. School finance systems should 
be planned on the basis of intelligent 
social action. 

It is obviously not good planning to 
disregard the best experience of the 
past. An early step in thinking is tak- 
ing inventory of the resources (tools, 
mechanisms, concepts, past experi- 
ence) at hand for the solution of a 
problem. It is hoped that the Guides, 
made possible by the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance, will help to spread the under- 
standings which, in part, make up the 
“resources” necessary to solve 
finance problems. 


State 
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ne youth of 1950 stands in need of 
ge ever-broadening education if he 
is to keep abreast of his age and make 
his contribution to continued prog- 
ress. In the ‘ome, he searches in vain 
information 
in the field of electronics or nuclear 
physics, to say nothing about the more 


for the most elementary 


common elements of technology. In 
the villages and even in the cities, he 
has little or no opportunity to absorb 
the principles of construction engi- 
neering or of mass-production §tech- 
nics. 

Modern industrial specialization has 
become a keynote of life. Therefore, 
much of the responsibility for intro- 
ducing the child to this age of indus- 
try must rest upon the shoulders of 
the public-school system. 


The Need Can Be Met 


There is an evolving concept of in- 
dustrial arts which has risen to meet 
this challenge facing the schools. It 
stands in sharp contrast with practices 
based upon the manual-training idea. 
It holds that industrial arts is an 
important area of general education 
and that every child (boy and girl 
alike) must have the chance to ex- 
plore the various aspects of our indus- 
trial life thru a public-school labora- 
tory. Industrial arts does not teach a 
trade; it teaches a mode of life. 

Let us picture one of these labora- 
tories in operation. 

We enter the planning room, which 
comprises the heart of the industrial- 
arts program. Here, initial studies are 
made and the work is organized, 
sketches are drawn and revised, pre- 
paratory to the laboratory work itself. 

Within this room, which may be 
separated from the main Jaboratory by 
a glass partition, are the many neces- 
sary aids to study and planning such 
as books, periodicals, and source ma- 
terials. Here, at the students’ finger- 
tips, is a wealth of materials to be used 
in studios of industry. 

In the laboratory proper, a small 
group works ‘in the ceramics area 
studying the methods of production, 
the tools, materials, products, and oc- 
cupations of this industry. A potter’s 
wheel is in use, modeling is done in 
clay, and plaster molds are cast. Thru 





Dr. Williams is a professor of education and 
head professor of industrial arts and vocation- 
al education at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, 
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One of Today's Needs 


Industrial arts does not teach a trade: 


it teaches a mode of life, declares 


careful integration with the homemak- 
ing program, others study the selection 
and use of foods, household equipment 
and management, interior decoration, 
and textiles, including clothing and 
weaving. Another small group is at 
work in sheet metals. Problems of 
metallurgy and heat treatment to- 
gether with molding in lead and 
aluminum are being explored. 

Electricity, including communica- 
tion, light, heat, and power, is investi- 
gated with the aid of an electrical 
demonstration panel. On the crafts 
and avocational side, leather, photog- 
raphy, plastics, and model-building 
are studied. A group becomes ac- 
quainted with transportation thru 
work in the automotive area, where 
machines are brought into the labora- 
tory and experimentally studied from 
a consumer. point of view. 

Others are busy in woods. Methods 
of manufacture and construction are 
under scrutiny. Finally, the graphic- 
arts center presents opportunities of 
cultural worth in the study of books, 
book construction, block printing, 
silk-screen printing, hand composition, 
and press work. 

Thus, the laboratory has presented 
problems and solutions with respect to 
communication, power, construction, 
transportation, and manufacture—the 
technologies of our age. 


Industrial Arts—a Basic Part of 
Education 


The industrial-arts curriculum ts sig- 
nificant insofar as it is one of the few 
curriculum areas which provides di- 
rect laboratory experiences with varied 
media together with related vicarious 
learnings. 

Opportunities for integration are 
numerous. For example, the English 
teacher may ask a pupil to give a de- 
scription of making a model boat. 
This assignment serves the double 
function of an English composition 
and an industrial-arts experience. 

In like manner, social-studies assign- 


WALTER R. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Part of the industrial- 
arts program is a study 
of housing construction. 


ments parallel industrial-arts labora- 
tory activities thru the study of trans- 
portation, communication, manufac- 
ture, construction, and power. History 
is the account of man’s efforts to pro- 
vide a more abundant life. It is réadily 
seen that assignments in history and 
industrial arts also serve these broad 
purposes. The relationship of mathe- 
matics and industrial arts provides the 
practical application of mathematical 
terms to give a clear and full under- 
standing. 


Levels of Industrial-Arts Education 


The educational values of indus- 
trial arts are valuable for all, regard- 
less of age, schooling, or maturity. For 
the purposes of instruction, major in- 
dustrial-arts areas include nursery and 
kindergarten, elementary, junior high, 
senior high, college, adult education, 
vacation groups and camps, and excep- 
tional children. Among these, the fol- 
lowing are particularly pertinent to 
the public schools: 

Elementary—The initial program is 
usually conducted by the regular 
teacher, and all activities are inte- 
grated within the total program. The 
child has the chance to work in 
groups, to learn about various mate- 
rials at his disposal, and how other 
people have utilized these materials. 

Approaching the upper elementary 
level, the child is prepared to explore 
further those fields which his investi- 
gative mind has opened to him. With 
this foundational knowledge, he ac- 
quires the ability to understand better 
something of the industrial age, the 
changes it has made in the modern 
way of life, and the contributions 
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which have been made by industry. 
Junior Highschool—Industrial arts 
in the junior highschool may well pro- 
vide the pupil with a wide variety of 
learning experiences related to indus- 
trial living. These may be empha- 
sized as orientation or exploratory ex- 
periences including a study of the 
products of the local community. In- 
dustrial-arts opportunities are an in- 
tegral part of the general-education 
program of the junior highschool. 
The scope of the offerings must in- 
clude as many phases of communica- 
tion, power, manufacture, construc- 
tion, and transportation as it is prac- 
ticable to offer. During this period, 
boys and girls become aware of the 
complexities of the technological 
world in which they live. This is the 





Boy Growing 


He holds blueprints in his genes. 

There are plans in his bones. 

The old flames of a million savage 
campfires flicker in his veins. 

The future ts alive in his blood. 


He is a box of matches. He may 
light Christmas candles or infernos. 
He may keep his fire for hearthstones 
on winter nights. He may kindle con- 
flagrations. 

His hands will not stay still. They 
can manipulate serums, microbes, 
airwaves. ‘hey can master Beetho- 
ven, build Grand Coulee Dam. They 
can fabricate battle wagons and A- 
bombs. 


His feet will move. They may car- 
ry gifts to neighbors’ houses. They 
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time to stimulate these interests. 

A comprehensive — industrial-arts 
program would include experiences in 
at least the following areas: woods, 
metals, plastics, leathercraft, mechani- 
cal drawing, textiles, graphic arts, 
ceramics, and electricity. 

Senior Highschool—The program is 
still exploratory, as is all learning. 
Increased emphasis is placed upon the 
development of skills, industrial and 
social understanding, and their prac- 
tical applications in adult life. 

Pupils, having selected industrial 
arts, are given the technical aspects of 
the units of work and their social and 
occupational implications. These un- 
derstandings should assist them in 
their choice and understanding of de- 
sired fields of specialization. After 


may transport him on missions of 
greed and theft. 

His glands are a cauldron. No liv- 
ing thing can equal his power to 
love. Hate, anger, fear 
smoulder in him. 

His grey cells are restless. They can 
contrive vast concepts of space, ther- 
modynamics, justice. They can com- 
prehend neutrons and the Milky 
Way. They can calculate involved 
patterns of deceit and destruction. 
They can tie their power to suspicion 
and prejudice. They can grasp the 
brotherhood of man. 

He’s growing up. 

He’s heir to everything. 

He’s going to run the works. 

—GORDON MC CLOSKEY, associate 
professor of education, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington. 
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completing work in the selected units 
of instruction, they are enabled to 
pursue further specialization. The de- 
gree of excellence of work, basic 
knowledge of the subjectmatter, and 
related information will be directly 
proportional to type of instruction, 
physical plant, and equipment. 
While in the senior highschool, 
pupils acquire certain skills which in- 
volve abstract thinking and require 
workmanlike precision in execution. 
Courses of study should provide val- 
ues of workmanlike habits and atti- 
tudes thru a study of safety, care of 
machines, and shop management. 


The Small-School Industrial-Arts 


Program 


Small schools of low enrolment, as 
a group, are the schools with the least 
industrial-arts opportunity. Neverthe- 
less, many such schools with an enrol- 
ment of 200 pupils or more have em- 
ployed properly certified teachers of 
industrial arts. It is not uncommon to 
find small schools which reveal dis- 
tinctive programs. These are broad in 
scope and rich in instructional provi- 
sions, and they differ as widely as do 
their communities. 

A proper physical setting or well- 
planned laboratory is important to 
the program. This may include such 
provisions as acoustically treated walls 
and ceiling, proper natural and arti- 
ficial lighting, harmonizing color treat- 
ment on walls and equipment, venti- 
lation and air control, and the conven- 
ient arrangement of service areas with 
respect to the laboratory itself. 


Industrial Arts Looks Ahead 


Industrial arts is based upon the 
realities of life and fundamental needs 
and urges of the individual. The ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will, as 
a result, implement their programs 
with real-life experiences. The imma- 
ture girl at the laboratory loom may 
be the textile designer of tomorrow. 
The boy with his homemade buzzer 
may be an electronics expert. 

Industrial-arts teachers seek to estab- 
lish that work is not slavery, nor is toil 
degrading; that home is not just a 
place to eat and sleep, but a miniature 
democracy at work. School is not a 
prison from which the closing bell 
brings release, but a vantage point 
from which to survey far horizons of 
opportunity. 
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HERE was a day when’a local associ- 
feo could point with pride if it 
had a voice in drafting the local sal- 
ary schedule. ‘The superintendent, too, 
might do a litthe modest bragging 
about democratic procedures. But 
teacher participation is no longer a 
novelty in the preparation of salary 
schedules. 

Still in the innovation class, how- 
ever, is another kind of service by lo- 
cal associations. Continuing commit- 
tees elected by the associations or 
appointed by their officers are helping 
in current administration of salary 
schedules. 

Some are advisory committees that 
counsel with the superintendent in 
making administrative policies for op- 
erating the schedule. Others are oper- 
ating committees that evaluate credits 
or decide on individual salary ques- 
tions. Some committees combine ad- 
visory and operating duties. 

The idea of asking teachers associa- 
tions to help in carrying out salary 
policies seems to have started in Cali- 
fornia. There, some years ago, sched- 
ules began to appear that gave salary 
recognition for professional growth to 
activities other than academic courses. 
Committees were formed to draw up 
policies for evaluating these “equiva- 
lents” in terms of professional growth. 

Soon, the NEA Research Division 
began to receive salary schedules that 
identified local education associations 
with the evaluating committees. In 
Glendale, in 1936, the classroom 
teachers on the Evaluating Committee 
were “appointed by the executive 
committees of their clubs or organiza- 
tions.”” Also in 1936, the president ot 
the Alhambra City Teachers Associa- 
tion was an ex-officio member of the 
Evaluation Committee. The San 
Diego schedule of 1937 provided for 
an Evaluating Committee of | five, 
three members to be classroom teach- 
ers “recommended by the president of 
the San Diego Teachers Association.” 


Advisory Committees 


Committees that advise on salary 
administration may deal with the 
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Local Associations Lend a Hand in 


schedule as a whole or with some 
limited phase. Example of a broad as- 
signment is found in Montclair, N. J. 
The president of the Montclair Edu- 
cation Association appoints six of the 
nine members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Superintendent on Pol- 
icy Development in the Administra- 
tion of the Teachers’ Salary Schedule. 
The committee was appointed in 1945 
to consider questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“What kinds of credit should be 
accepted for varying types of teaching 
positions? How much credit should be 
given teachers for previous experience 
in other school systems? Should expe- 
rience credit be given for work other 
than teaching? Should certain types of 
work other than college courses count 
as professional training credit under 
the schedule? If so, what types and 
how much? What amendments to the 
schedule should be made from time 
to time?” 

A policymaking committee with a 
more limited but more specific assign- 
ment is described in the salary sched- 
ule of Brookline, Mass.: 

“An Evaluating Committee has 
been created to make recommenda- 
tions as to what types of experience 
may be regarded as the equivalent of 
a degree. The School Committee ap- 
points the members of the Evaluating 
Committee from names submitted by 
the Board of Directors of the Teachers 
Club, or by petition of 10 teachers, 
and voted upon by all members of 
the teaching staff.” 

The original committee selected by 
this procedure drew up a nine-page 
statement on “Degree Equivalence” 
that was officially adopted by the 
Brookline School Committee. If the 
superintendent has a problem not 
covered by the rules, he asks the com- 
mittee for advice. When the commit- 
tee has worked out a solution, the rec- 
ommendation is submitted for ap- 
proval to the School Committee. 

Standing committees on salaries, on 
which teachers associations are official- 
ly represented, exist in a number of 
school systems. Jamestown, N. Y., and 





Hazleton, Pa., may be mentioned; in 
the latter, this standing committee in- 
cludes members of the board of edu- 
cation as well as classroom teachers. 


Operating Committee 


The operating committee has an 
administrative job in passing on 
teachers’ individual applications for 
credit evaluation, salary placement, or 
whatever the committee’s function 
may cover. The committee assists the 
superintendent of schools in some- 
what the same fashion as an operating 
department of the administrative staff 
does. The committee recommends ac- 
tions which the superintendent in 
turn recommends to the board of 
education for approval. 

The Stockton, Calif., salary sched- 
ule includes these provisions: 

“The salary schedule will be super- 
vised by a committee of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Executive 
Council of the Stockton Teachers As- 
sociation. The members are to serve 
three years each. Five members are to 
constitute a quorum. The assistant 
superintendent of the Stockton Uni- 
fied School District shall serve as secre- 
tary of the committee. 

“The Salary Committee will meet 
the first Monday of each month at 4 
p.M., and, if necessary, ...on the third 
Thursday of the month. 

“The committee will be made up of 
the following: two members, college 
level; two members, highschool! level; 
three members, elementary level.” 

Other sections of the schedule show 
that the Stockton Committee evalu- 
ates the evidence of professional ad- 
vancement submitted by individual 
teachers, both for transfers to higher 
salary classes and for meeting periodic 
study requirements. The committee 
is empowered to give preliminary ap- 
proval of proposed activities to be re- 
ported later as equivalents of profes- 
sional study. 

The five-member Professional 
Standards Committee of the Santa 
Barbara public schools is selected by 
the president of the City Teachers 
Club. The duties of this committee 
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Salary Administration 


are stated in the personnel policies 
printed by the board of education in 
1948. With both operating and ad- 
visory functions, it evaluates profes- 
sional-growth credits of individual 
teachers and encourages professional 
growth in the staff in general. 

The Riverside, Calif., City Teachers 
Association appoints six of the nine 
members of the Evaluating Commit- 
tee, to which are referred ‘all matters 
pertaining to evaluation of credits and 
services.” Evaluating committees con- 
tinue to render service in Alhambra, 
Glendale, and San Diego. In San Jose, 
the teachers association conducts the 
election by which eight of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Professional Growth Com- 
mittee are chosen. 

The teachers association of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., elects the seven mem- 
bers who serve with the school super- 
intendent as the Evaluation Commit- 
tee. In Rome, N. Y., the teachers as- 
sociation elects one of the five mem- 
bers of the Advancement Committee. 
The schedules in Cheltenham Town- 
ship, Pa., and in Green Bay, Wis., 
provide that travel credits are to be 
evaluated by committees of the local 
associations. 

In Columbia, S. C., the Teachers 
Council (a membership  organiza- 
tion) participates in two salary com- 
mittees. The Salary Schedule Commit- 
tee includes four classroom teachers 
appointed by the council president 
and three administrators named by the 
superintendent. This committee has 
worked since 1944 on the original 
salary schedule and on successive re- 
visions and amendments. There is also 
an Evaluation Committee, with four 
of its eight members named by the 
president of the council. 

Extensive duties are vested in the 
Evaluating Committee in Urbana, Il. 
The committee is chosen in an elec- 
tion held by the Urbana Teachers 
Association. Six classroom teachers 
thus elected, plus the superintendent, 
form the committee. The salary sched- 
ule devotes two-and-a-half pages to 
the organization and duties of this 
committee. The president calls -the 
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committee’s first meeting each year, 
at which chairman and secretary are 
elected. Stenographic records are 
made of committee proceedings. 

The committee keeps a record of 
the experience, training, and salary of 
each professional staff member. It 





of members among elementary and 


secondary schools are often specified. 

Most of these committees appear to 
be operating with full support from 
the administration and from the mem- 
bers of the association. Others are 
working under handicaps. The presi- 
dent of an association not included in 
the above examples writes: 

“The committee is officially recog- 
nized in our printed policies but we 
have not received the recognition that 
we desire. .. . But it is such a departure 
from the practices of the past that we 


Boards of education recognize local education associations as 


partners of the administration in operating salary schedules. 


evaluates recommendations by princi- 
pals “to advance a teacher at a rate 
in excess of the salary schedule or to 
deny a teacher his annual increment.” 
It may grant a hearing to a teacher 
whose annual increment may be de- 
nied. 

It recommends certain educational 
awards that are granted beyond the 
normal maximum salary on the basis 
of continuing advanced study. Find- 
ings and recommendations of the com- 
mittee are given in writing to the 
board of education. 


Common Elements 


With few exceptions, the -commit- 
tees are provided for officially in the 
salary schedules adopted by the re- 
spective boards of education. Commit- 
tee members are about equally likely 
to be elected by the association, ap- 
pointed by the president, or appoint- 
ed by the executive committee. More 
rarely, the president of the association 
is an ex-officio committee member. 
The median committee size is seven. 

A few committees have all of their 
members chosen by the association 
but it is more usual to include from 
one to three members ex-officio or on 
appointment by the superintendent. 
Staggered terms and a fixed allotment 





The NEA Research Division would 
like to know about other committees 
of teachers associations that assume 
official duties in personnel adminis- 
tration. Send to the division copies 
of your schedules or rules in which 
such committees are described. 
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can’t expect 100% perfection. We 
have a feeling that our superintendent 
is not very sympathetic with the idea, 
altho he does not oppose. ... We hope 
to develop a relationship which will 
result in mutual understanding.” 
More typical is the president who 
says: “The school administration and 
the schoolboard have cooperated in 
every way possible with the committee 
and it has produced a very wholesome 
relationship all the way around.” 
Committees that include the super- 
intendent as a member may be guided 
by his ideas to a greater degree than 
he realizes or desires. Membership on 
such committees offers opportunities, 
however, for both teachers and admin- 
istrators to learn to work together on 
terms of equal professional responsi- 
bility and not on terms of status. 
Committees that represent teachers 
associations in salary administration 
seem to be doing a useful job for the 
profession. Even more significant, per- 
haps, is the direction to which they 
point. They are demonstrating that 
local associations of teachers are as- 
suming their rightful responsibilities 
in working for the professional 
growth and improvement of the mem- 
bers, and that boards of education are 
recognizing these associations as truly | 


representative of the professional 
staffs of the schools. 
—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director, 


NEA Research Division. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Jim Holden is chairman of a local associa- 
tion subcommittee which is collecting infor- 
mation regarding 12-month school programs. 
Other subcommittee members are Miss Wal- 
ters, who strongly favors a year-round pro- 
gram, and Mr. Bingham, violently opposed. 
The executive committee, to which the sub- 
committee is to report, is torn by dissension 
over the 

Jim, 


who is on 


issue. 
along with Sally Hanscom, 
the executive 


a teacher 
committee but not 
the subcommittee, talked this problem over 
with the univ®rsity professor, Dr. Gehring, 
whose extension course in social psychology 
they are taking. 

Jim, Sally, and the professor concluded that 
the real problem is not the apparent one— 
i.c., disagreement as to whether the executive 
committee should endorse a proposal of the 
Citizens Organization for a 12-month school 


year—but inability to work together as a 
group, to diagnose the group's needs, to 


clarify its goals, to get a realistic picture of 
ihe possibilities for action as well as the 
major blockages to action. 


The First Subcommittee Meeting 


MS Wa ters and Mr. Bingham 
argued at length the pros and 


cons of the year-round school. In the 
impressive array of data which the 
subcommittee had collected, both 
found facts to support their own pre- 
conceived opinions. 

Jim did not take sides. His advo- 
cacy of either point of view would 
only have added fuel to the flame since 
it would have been interpreted by his 
two colleagues solely in terms of per- 
sonal victory or de feat. 

‘The two protagonists eventually re- 
alized that neither was ever going to 
convince the other. What kind of a 
report, then, could the subcommittee 
make to the executive committee? 

Not a recommendation that the ex- 
ecutive committee endorse the Citi- 
zens Organization’s proposal of a 12- 
month school program; Mr. Bingham 
would not hear to this! Not a recom- 
mendation to the opposite effect; Miss 
Walters would not hear to that! 

What about Mr. Bingham’s present. 
ing his case to the executive commit- 
tee and Miss Walters’ presenting hers, 
in debate fashion? Well, neither had 
any real hopes of convincing anyone. 

All the executive- -committee "members 
except Sally Hanscom and Jim had, in 
their anger, already made their stands 
known. And so far there was a tie. 

Even had there been no probability 
of deadlock, the debate technic would 
have had other dangers, to which Jim 
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had been alerted thru discussions in 
Dr. Gehring’s class. Forensics would 
have perpetuated a poor pattern of 
decision-making by the executive com- 
mittee, Each side would have thought, 
not of balanced interpretation of the 
issue, but of winning at any cost, and 
votes would have been cast in terms 
of for and against Miss Walters and 
Mr. Bingham. 

These and the factors which had 
been voiced caused Jim to say tenta- 
tively, “Maybe our dilemma indicates 
that the subcommittee can’t make the 
decision for the executive committee.” 

Possibility of a different approach 
began to emerge. The subcommittee 
could not supply the final answer on 
the year-round school, but perhaps it 
could point to the way in which the 
larger group could find the answer. 
Members of the subcommittee could 
not agree upon their interpretation of 
the facts gathered, but they might be 
able to agree upon how to present 
these facts so that the committee could 
reach a decision. 

The task, however, seemed so formi- 
dable and the subcommittee so unpre- 
pared to assume it that the temptation 
to seek a rationalization for no action 
at all was almost overwhelming. Then 
Miss Walters recalled that Jim was 
taking “that extension course having 
something to do with group problems. 
“Do you think,” she asked, “Professor 
Gehring would be willing to help us 
map out a plan of action?” 


The Second Subcommittee Meeting 


After more than a little persuasion 
on Jim’s part, the professor consented 
to come to the next subcommittee 
meeting. He was concerned lest his 
consultant role hinder rather than 
help the group, but was willing to 
help in the joint exploration of possi- 
bilities. 


Decision-Making 


At the meeting, Mr. Bingham ex- 
plained apologetically that his and 
Miss Walters’ inability to agree as to 
the right decision on the year-round 
school was pushing the subcommittee 
into a position it had not anticipated. 

Dr. Gehring believed that the pres- 
ent plan of so organizing and present- 
ing the data as to enable the commit- 
tee or the association to make the de- 





cision—even tho the subcommittee had 
been driven to that plan by its own 
futility—was an excellent idea. 

He helped the group to see that the 
minute it turned its attention away 
from selling the committee its own de- 
cision regarding the year-round school, 
it became a team, ready to decide how 
to present the collected data. Making 
decisions as to procedure i is one of the 
most successful ways in which a group 


can grow, together. 
Even more fundamental, the profes- 
sor thought, was the fact that the 


subcommittee’s present approach was 
sound ethically. “Why is it,” the group 
pondered together, “that in a demo- 
cratic system ‘when we come up against 
a crucial decision we so often set up 
a small committee to make that deci- 
sion for us? Isn’t it more democratic 
to ask the smaller unit to help us set 
up the procedure by which we in the 
larger group can reach the decision?” 

Decision- making, Miss Walters, Mr. 
Bingham, and Jim agreed, was the 
Achilles’ heel of both the local asso- 
ciation and its executive committee. 
When the decision involved the pub- 
lic, it became all the harder. Jim had 
noticed that any matter on which a 
stand one way or the other might 
arouse protest from some community 
organization frightened the associa- 
tion into retreat from a decision. 


The Association’s Goals 


This did not mean, it seemed to 
the professor, that the association was 
unusually weak or ineffective. In fact, 
its working habits seemed to him quite 
typical of numerous groups. It’s a big 
job to think and work together, par- 
ticularly when the group is not sure of 
its own purposes and goals. In this 

case, the association appears especially 
unclear as to its relationship with the 
community. 

Mr. Bingham was intrigued by this 
interpretation of the  association’s 
basic insecurity. How could the or- 
ganization rethink its objectives, get 
them into practical terms, and devise 
ways of moving along these lines? 

Did the association have some kind 
of platform or statement of goals, the 
professor wondered. Yes, in the pre- 
amble to the constitution. Was there 
any statement on community relation- 
ships? Miss Walters recalled some such 
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phrase as “earning a place for itself 
in the community.” 

Nothing concrete like “helping the 
community understand its education- 
al program”? Or “coordinating the 
community’s educational programs”? 
No. 

Perhaps, then, a pressing need was 
the setting up of association goals in 
terms of a series of specific, under- 
standable statements, each lending it- 
self to action. That would not be too 
much of a job, the subcommittee 
thought, if the members got inter- 
ested, Teachers can coin neat phrases! 


After the Goals, What? 


3ut the implementation of those 
goals—there was the rub. Did the pro- 





THe second instalment 


of a three-part case study 





fessor have any suggestions? Dr. Geh- 
ring reflected that, having accepted 
a certain platform, a group usually 
does one of four things: 


[1] It carries on a set of behaviors 
having nothing to do with the goals. 
“We want to help the community un- 
derstand its educational program,” the 
group might declare and then confine 
its activities to within-the-association 
cdliscussion. 

[2] It tests the goal’s practicality in 
terms of past action. “We didn’t have 
any luck last year in getting the oy 
to accept our sick-leave proposal,” 
might say as an excuse for dodging 
present action, without ever having 
evaluated what was attempted last 
year, how it was done, or why it failed. 

[3] It really tries to carry out its 
goals but fails because of naive under- 
estimating of obstacles to be encount- 
ered. “A fine relationship with the 
board is such a grand ideal that we 
ought to be able to achieve it easily.” 
Then when the association takes some 
not-well-thought-out step in that di- 
rection, an always critical board mem- 
ber tells the superintendent the teach- 
ers are trying to take over the school- 
board’s policymaking function. The 
superintendent is irritated that the 
teachers have not kept him informed, 
and the frustrated teachers say, “Oh, 
what’s the use?” The grand ideal, 
therefore, is further from achievement 
than if the attempt had never been 
made. 

[4] It moves toward its goal, testing 
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the practicality of each step along the 
way. This method can bring results. 

In a teachers association, as in any 
human situation, forces are moving in 
two directions, those which tend to 
initiate the action wanted or keep it 
going and those which hold back that 
action. Some of these forces can be 
changed easily. Others cannot. 

The organization, then, if it wishes 
to be intelligent about its actions, 
needs to learn how to determine sys- 
tematically and accurately what these 
forces are and how they can be har- 
nessed toward the direction in which 
the association needs to move. 


Miss Walters felt that the associa- 
tion had at one time or another tried 
the first three approaches and, sure 
enough, had failed. “But I don’t quite 
understand the fourth. What would 
be an example?” 

Dr. Gehring deliberately chose an 
illustration which did not bear on the 
year-round school lest he appear to 
be taking sides in the controversy. 

“Let’s use again the illustration of 
the hypothetical association that wants 
to present a plan for teachers sick- 
leave to the board,” said the profes- 
sor. “This time suppose the members 
thoughtfully analyze the two sets of 
forces. 

“One resisting force might be the 
fear on the part of one board member 
that this will open the door to other 
demands from teachers. Another 
might be a conviction on the part of 
a member who owns his business that 
people on salaries are alre ady pam- 
pered. A deeper psychological force 
might be the feeling of power which 
the president has when he is able to 
say no. 

“A force in the association’s favor, 
on the other hand, might be the famil- 
iarity of several board members with 
the sick-leave plans of local industries. 
Another might be the attitude of the 
doctor on the board, who has often 
spoken out in favor of sick-leave for 
teachers. 

“The association analyzes these 
forces and plans its action according- 
ly. Which of the restraining forces are 
likely to change or weaken? Which of 
the driving forces can we strengthen? 

“You understand,” Gehring cau- 
tioned, “‘that we aren’t talking about 
manipulating people. We are speak- 
ing of open and ethical manipulation 
of ” forces. When we attempt any ac- 
tion, we reckon with these forces, 
either blindly and unwittingly or sys- 
tematically and intelligently, and with 
the involvement of all concerned. 

“Understanding these forces may at 
first sight look simple, but further ex- 


ploration indicates its complexity. We 
don’t know much about this whole 
subject yet, but with scientific effort 
we're learning more all the time. 

“We know we can’t accomplish a 
miracle overnight, but how far can we 
move at this stage of the game? Maybe 
only so far as to get from the doctor 
some facts about the spread of colds 
in the schools. If this one small step 
is taken, what will be the consequences 
in relation to being able to make the 
next step? 

“Then, after being reasonably sure 
of the consequences, the association 
goes ahead. This step is successful. 
Security increases. Step by step the 
group progresses, testing cach move 
along the way.” 


Looking Toward the Executive- 
Committee Meeting 


“We're learning a lot about how 
a group can work,” Miss Walters said. 
“IT wish we could share these insights 
with the executive committee.” 

Mr. Bingham was finding himself 
in frequent agreement with Miss Wal- 
ters this evening. “It seems to me 
that’s one of the things we ought to 
try to do.” 

“Then we really have a threefold 
job, haven’t we?” asked Jim. “[1] To 
report objectively the data on the 
year-round school. [2] To share the 
insights into the association which we 
have gained, showing how lack of un- 
derstanding as to how to set up and 
achieve goals stands in the way of a 
decision based on the merits of the 
case. [3] To help the committee plan 
how to present the entire matter to the 
larger organization for decision in a 
setting in which study of the issue is 
accompanied by study of the group.’ 

“We've learned this evening,” Mr. 
Bingham felt, “not only something of 
how our association works, but how 
we as a small subcommittee operate. 
Dr. Gehring’s observations have 
helped us to see how we ourselves 
function as we react to and wrestle 
with a problem. That’s worth remem- 
bering in planning our presentation 
to the executive committee.” 

“Yes. And planning the presenta- 
tion of these facts and insights with 
the executive committee is going to 
call for some hard thinking,” said Dr. 
Gehring. 

That was the next problem to be 


tackled. 


[The next instalment in this case study, 
prepared by LELAND P. BRADFORD, director, 
NEA Division of Adult Education Service, in 
cooperation with MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, 


managing editor of THE JOURNAL, will appea) 
in next month’s issue.] 
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h for PR im Higher Education 


UBLIC relations, essentially, is estab- 
Piishing and maintaining a two-way 
flow of ideas and information that 
eventually achieves the harmonious 
adjustment of an institution to its 
community. 


Essentials of PR 
These are the requisites of a sound- 
ly-conceived public-relations program: 


[1] Full, unreserved recognition of 
the need for an active, systematic pro- 
gram of public relations by those who 
make policy and administer college 
affairs. 

[2] Full support of the sine qua non 
of sound public relations—that the 
public-relations executive must oper- 
ate at the policymaking level, with 
the result that full consideration is 
given to public relations in the policy- 
making process. 

[3] To have an adequate means of 
communication to the institution 
FROM the groups—or publics—af- 
fected by its operations and whose 
support is essential to its functioning. 

1] To have an effective and forth- 
right informational program carrying 
adequate, accurate, and understand- 
able information TO the publics 
whose cooperation and confidence is 
needed for the welfare of the institu- 
tion, 


These objectives are much easier to 
state in the abstract than to achieve 
in practice. First and toughest prob- 
lem of all is to win the support and 
understanding of university trustees 
and presidents as to the importance of 
and essentials of a sound public-rela- 
tions program. 

Without such support and under- 
standing, all efforts at lower levels will 
be negated and dissipated. Winning 
this support is not always an easy task. 
This, college public- -relations practi- 
tioners consider their number-one 
problem. Yet the point is being gained 
slowly in this period of transition 
from publicity programs to public- 


Mr. Cutlip is associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
He was formerly assistant to the president for 
public relations at that institution, 
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Altho not a cure-all for educational ills, enriched public-relations 


programs are developing rapidly to further mutual support and 


service between institutions of higher education and their publics. 


relations programs in institutions of 
higher learning. 

Many college administrators still 
think publicity and public relations 
are synonymous, that plenty of public- 
ity will suffice. Still others feel that 
good works are sufficient, that if an 
institution serves well, it will automat- 
ically get the needed credit and sup- 
port. Such persons fail to reckon with 
the skilled competition and manipula- 
tion for public favor in today’s public- 
opinion marketplace. Still others cling 
to the idea that ‘the public-relation 
man’s job is to get only “favorable” 
publicity and to suppress or slant the 
“unfavorable” publicity. These ideas 
are obsolete. 

The first essential for sound PR, 
then, is to convince top-level admin- 
istrators of the urgent need for sound 
principles of public relations. Not 
only the president, but trustees, fiscal 
officer, deans, and all top-level admin- 
istrators must be completely sold. 

More than one business officer or 
dean has cut the ground from under a 
public-relations program because the 
PR director failed to convince the 
staff of the importance of the pro- 
gram. It is the never-ending task of 
the public-relations officer to sell pub- 
lic relations, its necessity, and its 
principles, to all those in power and 
position to further or retard his ef- 
forts. Too many PR practitioners are 
like cobblers with barefoot children. 


The PR Director 


Once this happy situation is 
achieved, then it becomes a matter of 
appointing a competent, responsible 
director clothed with sufficient author- 
ity who can dove-tail and bird-dog the 


SCOTT M. CUTLIP 


details—and PR is a lot of little things, 
a matter of infinite detail. 

The PR officer should possess a 
thoro knowledge of the educational 
philosophy of his institution. He 
should earn the respect of the faculty 
and administration for his profession- 
al spirit. Moreover, he needs to be ex- 
pert in public-opinion measurement 
and analysis, formal and informal, 
and be skilled in the art of communi- 
cation. 

An institution should look for a 
person of knowledge, initiative and 
imagination, conviction and courage, 
in this executive. The successful ry 
practitioner must also 
discretion, good personality, and 
above all, resilience, in ample meas- 
ure. Such a paragon naturally comes 
high on the PR market today—but the 
ideal is worth striving for. 

To gain full benefit of such skills, 


the institution must give this execu- 


tive academic status and authority 
commensurate with his great respon- 
sibility. He must operate on the pol- 
icymaking level, reporting directly to 
the chief executive. 

Unless public relations stems from 
the top-level, interpretation FROM 
the publics to the institution becomes 
a myth; interpretation of the institu- 
tion TO its publics becomes unin- 
formed, and unrelated to policy. 

Furthermore, the PR official’s ex- 
pertness must be acknowledged and 
recognized. Too often a president is 
just as inclined to take the advice of 
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a chemist or an accountant on a tough 
public-relations problem as he is that 
of a skilled expert—and with predict- 
able unhappy consequences. 


Three P’s of PR 


There are three fundamental steps 
in the public-relations process, tho 
all proceed more or less in constant 
inter-action. These are: [1] polling—or 
selfanalysis, [2] planning—the evolve- 
ment of policy, and [3] publicizing 
—telling the institution’s story. 

The first step in a going PR pro- 
gram is to take inventory of the in- 
stitution’s present situation—to assess 
the history, traditions, aims, and cur- 
rent policies and problems of the in- 
stitution in the light of public atti- 
tudes toward it. 

The next is the planning phase, in 
which this inventory is placed along- 
side the institution’s policies and peo- 
ple to devise ways and means for the 
institution to serve better, to tell its 
story more effectively, and to win 
more adequate support. 

Finally, the third step is the com- 
munications task—that of interpreting 
and dramatizing the institution to its 
publics thru all media: the press, 
weekly and daily, radio, motion pic- 
tures, speeches, alumni publications, 
parents’ letters, correspondence, ex- 
hibits, and personal contacts. 

The too common tendency is to 
neglect the first two for the informa- 
tional or publicity phase of the three- 
step operation. Publicity alone is not 
sufficient, as is coming to be discovered 
in higher education. 

This over-emphasis on publicity is 
natural. Publicity long preceded if in- 
deed it was not the procreator of pub- 
lic relations. 

The professional association in this 
field tells the story. It started more 
than 34 years ago as the American As- 
sociation of College News Bureaus. It 
later became the American College 
Publicity Association. Finally, and 
significantly, it was reorganized in 
May 1946, as the American College 
Public Relations Association. This 
change of names is symbolic of the 
shift in emphasis from publicity-get- 
ting to public-relations policymaking 
and policy evaluation. 

If public relations is to achieve its 
main purpose of bringing an educa- 
tional institution into harmonious ad- 
justment with its community, in- 
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creased emphasis must be given to 
public-opinion evaluation and_ to 
planning coordinated programs of 
educational policy and public rela- 
tions. Colleges have yet to make full 
use of the new potential in public- 
opinion measurement and improved 
communications technics which their 
scholars have largely fashioned. Pub- 
lic relations can make an important 
contribution to education by keeping 
it attuned to public needs, public de- 
sires. 

The emphasis in PR is steadily 
shifting toward this objective. The re- 
sult is fewer broken lines of communi- 
cation—such as those from student to 
administrator—and consequently few- 
er areas of misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement. 

The polling and planning phases 
are more often neglected than mis- 
used, Publicity, on the other hand, is 
all too often misused. 

The best way to give the people of 
this country an understanding of edu- 
cation is not to preach to them, but to 
spare no effort in giving them full and 
fast reportings of events as they occur. 
People understand events and learn 
from them. 

One dramatic event in the life of a 
collegiate institution—such as health- 
giving scientific discovery—when pro- 
perly and adequately reported is 
worth 10,000 preachments about the 
importance of “supporting scientific 
research.” : 

If the public were given a candid 
closeup of the thorny problems ad- 
ministrators wrestle with behind 


closed doors, the public would be 
much more sympathetic to education's 
critical situation today. Higher educa- 
tion must tell its story candidly, com- 
pletely, and continuously. Our mass 
media have neither the resources nor 
the will to do that job for education 
unaided. This makes it our responsi- 


bility. 


Necessity of Organized PR 


Accept the fundamentals of positive 
honesty in the dissemination of all 
news of an institution, top-level direc- 
tion, competent personnel, and ade- 
quate budgets, and you will have an 
effective information program. De- 
tailed direction of such a program, 
once these principles are accepted, is 
a standardized and fairly simple oper- 
ation, The technics are wellknown. 

The important element in this pre- 
scription for PR is for college and 
university administrators to recognize 
the urgent necessity of an organized 
public-relations. program to the en- 
durance of higher education in these 
times and then proceed to put such a 
program into operation—and this is 
what is happening in higher educa- 
tion today. The question is simply 
whether it is happening fast enough. 

The essentials of good public rela- 
tions are inherent and already exist in 
the hundreds of sound, substantial 
collegiate institutions in the United 
States. They need only to be recog- 
nized as such, welded together in a 
coordinated effort, and fully utilized 
for the benefit of all education. This is 
in process, 
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“ EF HAVE few problems in this 
5 pats We all love each other 
around this part of the country!” 
mused Professor Brown as he settled 
back in his big chair. 

“That sounds good,” said the NEA 
staff member who was visiting Pro- 
fessor Brown for the first time in his 
comfortable office. “Do you mean by 
that that you've had no unfair dis- 
missals in your state in the last sev- 
eral years? Do you mean you have a 
eood retirement and tenure law? Do 
you mean that all members of the 
school personnel in the state from the 
superintendent of schools thru the 
primary teachers are all happy, well- 
paid, and secure in their positions?” 

“Well, probably not all of them. 
There is probably no human institu- 
tion that doesn’t have a few malcon- 
tents. But generally speaking, we're 
pretty well off,” replied Dr. Brown. 


An Appeal to NEA 


“The matter that brings me here 
particularly at this time,” continued 
the man from Washington, “is an ap- 
peal from Mary Merit of Maplewood. 
Do you know anything about Mary 
and the situation in Maplewood?” 

“Surely, I know Mary. She was a 
bright-eyed, bright-minded little girl 
in my classes here at the college. It 
seems only two or three years ago. 
She impressed me as one of the best 
prospects for a good teacher that we'd 
had in some time. I hope she’s not in 
trouble. 

“And I know Maplewood, too. It’s 
a nice little town, and the superin- 
tendent of schools has been there for 
the last 20 years. He’s been active in 
educational matters in the state and 
seems like a conservative and decent 
chap. He must be pretty close to re- 
tirement age. His name is Frank Flow- 
tide.” 

“That’s the one,” said the NEA 
man. “And I’m sorry to tell you that 
Mary is in very real trouble. She evi- 
dently continued to use her bright 
mind, of which you spoke, to improve 
the teaching situation in Maplewood. 
Conditions there had been going 
along without much improvement in 
the schools because the same board 
members had continued to serve yeai 
after year. Mary succeeded in interest- 
ing the teachers in endeavoring to see 
what could be done about such con- 
ditions as the lack of equipment in 
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DuShane Fund 


HELPS THEM 


the schoolrooms, needed repairs, and 
the crowded classes. Mary was chosen 
president of the local association, and 
a really intelligent and spirited cam- 
paign was launched to inform the 
apathetic community about the situa- 
tion of their schools. 

“The board decided that the new 
association had stirred up too much 
interest in the schools they had been 
running in an easy fashion. The best 
thing to do, the board decided, was 
to discourage further activities of the 
association by getting rid of Mary. 

“As you have no tenure law in this 
state, it was a simple matter for them 
to give Mary two weeks’ notice and 
dismiss her; so Mary’s out of a job.” 

“I’m shocked!” exclaimed the pro- 
fessor. 

“The local association has protested 
the board’s action, but of course every 
teacher feels discouraged and _inse- 
cure,” said the NEA investigator. ‘Su- 
perintendent Flowtide is unhappy 
about the situation too, but he is 
really in a spot with only two years 
to go to retirement and no tenure. 
He can hardly afford to oppose the 
majority of the board. 

“Miss Merit is still in Maplewood. 
She has a good many friends among 
the parents and citizens of the town. 
They have taken her in and given her 
a place to sleep and some food to eat. 
She doesn’t like living on the charity 
of the town, but she knows her whole 
professional future is at stake as well 
as the security of the rest of the teach- 
ers. She feels also that the future prog- 
ress of the schools and the community 
of Maplewood is at stake. So she is 
going to stay on until the matter is 
cleared up. I believe that she is win- 
ning a great many friends in addition 
to those who knew her before the 
trouble came.” 

“What can we do for Mary?” asked 
the professor. 


Case Investigated 


“Her case has been investigated and 
the facts will be presented in a printed 
statement within the next week or 


two,” answered the NEA man. “I be- 
lieve that will help Mary to be re- 
instated or get another position. 

“On the other hand, if Mary leaves 
Maplewood now, it certainly means 
a blotch on her record and a setback 
for good, democratic education in 
Maplewood for years to come. The 
teachers there would be afraid to take 
any part in trying to improve school 
conditions. 

“T think it would mean a lot if you 
would come out with a good state- 
ment in support of Miss Merit, as 
your name and position have a good 
deal of respect in this area, Professor 
Brown. 

“What we really need now is a ‘good 
angel’ who will recognize the signifi- 
cance to education of Mary’s problem 
and will put up enough money so 
that Mary can stay in the community 
until the next schoolboard election 
without having to depend upon the 
charity of some of the parents and 
other citizens of that community. Her 
case deserves the support of the pro- 
fession. It is embarrassing to other 
teachers as well as to Mary for her 
to have to accept help from outsiders.” 


Problem of Mary’s Expenses 


“Can't the state or the national pro- 


fessional organization take care of 
Mary’s expenses?” asked Dr. Brown. 

“Both the state and national organ- 
izations are hard-put to give all the 
services regularly demanded of them 


and stay within their rather limited 


budgets,” said the representative of 
the national professional organization. 

“As I've said earlier, we’ve already 
investigated Miss Merit’s case and 
have come out with a strong state- 
ment in her behalf and very shortly 
will publish a complete report of the 
investigation. We’ve had good coop- 
eration from the state association in 
making this study and the state and 
national are in agreement regarding 
the importance of Mary’s case. 

“It’s possible that we could raise a 
fund to take care of Mary for the next 
few months by voluntary subscription 
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FIGHT BACK 


Invest im a professional insurance policy that 


will help those unjustly dismissed to fight back. 


here in the area, or even by sending 
out requests on a national basis simi- 
lar to the approach used in the Kate 
Frank case. But such a procedure is 
too personal and too slow and also 
too embarrassing. 

“What we really need is a large, 
permanent revolving fund that would 
make it possible for the teaching pro- 
fession to give aid to any educator 
from university professor to kinder- 
garten teacher who has been unjustly 
treated and needs direct financial as- 
sistance. Such a fund, if large enough, 
would in itself prevent a good deal of 
unjust treatment. Aid from such a 
fund would not have any stigma at- 
tached to it. It would be a contribu- 
tion for the benefit of the profession 
rather than simply a sort of ‘relief’ to 
an individual.” 


Other Cases 


Mary’s case is not unique. There 
are many cases that need help. For 
example, here are some quotations 
from letters in the files of the NEA 
Defense Commission and Tenure 
Committee. 

From a superintendent: 

“I have been connected with the 
school system for 24 years as_ high- 
school principal and superintendent, 
having served as superintendent for 
the past nine-and-a-half years. At a 
meeting the board of education held 
this week, by a vote of three to. two, I 
was denied a contract. No valid rea- 
sons were given. This action was taken 
in spite of the protests of school pa- 
trons, teachers, and a large majority 
of the local citizens.” 

From a teachers association: 

“Five teachers who have taught five 
years in our community were in- 
formed orally that they were not to 
be employed for the next school year. 
The board has made a public state- 
ment saying that the only reason for 
dismissal was that they did not want 
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to put these five teachers on tenure. 

“Two teachers do not want their 
positions here again because they feel 
they could do better elsewhere. The 
three other teachers want to stay in 
the community. One of these three is 
an older woman. The other two are 
men who have bought homes and wish 
to remain citizens in the community.” 

From a teacher: 

“I am fighting a tenure battle in 
which we got a favorable verdict from 
the district judge. The board is ap- 
pealing the case. The problem before 
me is maintaining myself until this 
thing is settled. I have exhausted my 
resources.” 

From a principal: 

“One of our principals is being 
discharged on what we feel is insuffi- 
cient evidence. He has an outstanding 


WHAT ? 
Remember the information given 
in the February JOURNAL [page 
123] about the DuShane Me- 
morial Defense Fund? 


WHERE? 


do you send your contributions? 
To your state association, unless 
it instructs you to send them di- 
rectly to the NEA. In either 
case, be sure to specify that your 
contribution is for the Defense 


Fund. 

WHEN ? 
Any time you can spare a dollar 
or more, brother and sister. 


Now is a good time. 


record in the field of education and is 
just a fine fellow. If we can’t save him, 
it may be tried on others.” 

Letters and telegrams like these are 
received by the Defense Commission 
and the Tenure Committee from all 
over the country. 

The number of cases reported is 
probably small in comparison to the 





actual number of situations which 


occur, 


DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 


The establishment of the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund is one of the 
truly great forward steps of the teach- 
ing profession. Our profession has 
moved forward rapidly in the last few 
years in strength and unity and pro- 
fessional spirit and action. 

When the teachers of America rally 
to the challenge of the Memorial De- 
fense Fund, we will gain in dignity 
and power and recognition. We will 
say, in effect, that we believe educa- 
tion is the backbone of the democratic 
process; that the success of education 
depends upon good, efficient, well- 
trained, alert educators; that such in- 
dividuals can only be available to edu- 
cation if they are assured of reason- 
able protection against unjust, unfair 
treatment. Thru this fund, we will 
assure our colleagues of strong moral 
and professional support. We will see 
that they do not suffer financially dur- 
ing the days, weeks, or months that 
they may happen to be in the key 
position to win or lose. the battle for 
public education and democracy. 

Thru the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund, we contributed generously as a 
national profession to our distressed 
colleagues in distant lands. Brother 
and sister educators, can you spare a 
dollar or $5 or $25 or more to help 
your distressed worthy colleagues who 
are your neighbors, friends, and fel- 
low Americans? 

Your substantial contribution to the 
Memorial Defense Fund will be a 
valuable contribution to the advance- 
ment of teacher welfare in our coun- 
try. In fact, you may well think of it 
in the light of your own insurance 

policies. They seem to be of little 
value when premiums come due, but 
in times of death or other disaster 
their value is inestimable. 

The committee for the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund is confident 
that you will respond to this urgent 
request. Take the initiative, not only 
in sending in your contribution but 
also in calling the matter to the at- 
tention of your colleagues in your 
region. Urge them to add their con- 
tributions to this important move- 
ment for the protection and advance- 
ment of our great profession.—Tle 
NEA Staff Committee for the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund. 
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A Bit of Color 
W" N days are dark and the school- 


room needs color, brighten your 
flower pots with colored paper. ‘Take a 
sheet of construction paper; 


fold back 





at top and bottom of sheet to fit the 
height of the pot. Cut folded portions 
to make a fringe around the top and 
bottom of the pot. Fasten paper to the 
pot with a pin or clip, with fringe on 
the outside. The result is fresh color 
aml design—at litthe expense.—MAE 
DRISCOLL, principal, Lincoln School, 
St. Charles, Il. 


Rest Without Rusting 

To PorTRAY what retirants can find 
pleasure in, a motion picture has been 
produced by the Retired Teachers 
Association of Tacoma and Pierce 
County, Wash., which shows how 25 
of its 175 members are keeping hap- 
pily busy. It is entitled Afterglow, 
with the subtitle, A Production Dedi- 
cated to the Idea that Zestful Living 
Continues Beyond Retirement. Plan- 
ned by a committee of eight, it in- 
cludes activities of 21 women and four 
men. Tacoma’s public schools lent 
their director of audio-visual educa- 
tion to do the photography. 

President Charles T. Miller states 
that the film will be made available 
to teaching groups to show that they 
should take up some activity during 
their classroom days so that after their 


reurement they can “rest without rust- 


ing.’"—URAL N. HOFFMAN, Tacoma 7, 
Wash. 
Aerial Education 
Turu the cooperation of a local 


airline, students of our ninth-grade 
junior-highschool civics classes took to 
the air for a bird’s-eye view of their 
city. Preliminary arrangements in- 
cluded securing the approval of the 
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board of education and permission of 
parents. 

During the flight, the students 
clustered about the plane windows, 
studying the strange appearance of 
the city from the air, the topography, 
the highways and railroads, the curv- 
ing bends of the Arkansas River, hous- 
ing and industrial sections, and the 
farmlands that surround the area 
They gained a new respect for the 
city’s size and for the planning which 
had gone into making it an orderly 
arrangement of urban facilities. The 
experience was excellent visual educa- 
tion.—THOMAS L. LEE, principal, Fort 
Smith Junior Highschool, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


Table Mats 
At A party for mothers last year, we 
used table mats made by our kinder- 
garten pupils. The mats are of colored 





construction paper. I wrote the names 
of the mothers, but the children made 
the mats and decorated them.—MaAr- 


GARET S. KISSAM, kindergarten teacher, 
Roselle Park, N. J. 


Conferences with Parents 


AT THE opening of the school term, 
all the teachers in our school meet 
with parents and explain the course of 
study. ‘The parents are given an idea 
of what can be expected of children of 
that general age. During the short 
social time after the meeting, parents 
and teachers can become acquainted. 
We find a real feeling of friendship. 

Later, the teacher calls each parent 
for a conference appointment. Intelli- 
gent and constructive planning for 
the child is our aim. Individual data 
folders kept for each pupil in grades 
three thru six are of great aid in this 
connection. Samples of daily work 
done by the child are included there- 
in. 





These data folders help during con- 
ferences in interpreting to parenis the 
achievement of their child. They also 
help in setting up the next steps for 
the school, the parents, and the child 
to take.—LUCILE M. KERR, Bethesda 
Elementary School, Montgomery 
County, Md. 


WE PLAN a conference with the pa- 
rents of seniors during the first week 
of school in Sept. followed at one week 
intervals by meeting with parents of 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen. 
Thus in four weeks, all highschool 
parents have had a chance to visit with | 
the teachers of their children, 

Class sponsors prepare parents for 
social events of the year. The senior 
trip is outlined as to extent and cost. 
Also, formal- and informal parties— 
with or without flowers—are agreed 
upon with the parents. 

The dean of students outlines her 
program of adjustments for students 
between home and school. 

These meetings give the principal 
a chance to discuss college require- 
ments and the need for high academic 
achievement.—FRANK E. DODGE, super- 
intendent, public schools, Bad Axe, 
Mich. 


Safety Calendar 


A SCHOOL-SAFETY calendar project 
has been developed in the _ public 
schools of Boston. Pupils of each class- 
room choose their individual safety 
themes, participate in the solution ol 
neighborhood safety problems, and 
later design and prepare a variety ol 
appropriate safety pictures. Salety-pic- 
ture contributions are then selected 
for insertion in calendar faces for 
classroom display. Calendar cards are 
15” by 22”, and calendar pictures are 
9” by 12”. 

Calendar pictures are changed peri- 
odically to stimulate interest in safety 
at all seasons. Frequently pictures are 
changed weekly, and may, in some in- 
stances, be changed everyday. Class- 
room safety talks are centered on the 
calendar illustrations made by the 
students. 

The safety calendar is prepared thru 
the cooperation of the Boston School 
Safety Council and the Department of 
Industrial Arts, and printed by pupils 
of one of Boston’s largest highschools 
for boys.—FREDERICK J. GILLIS, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Boston. 
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Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 





PIAGET 


His is the Lillie P. Roemer Fine 

Arts Building at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo., which will be 
the site of the Seventh Classroom 
Teachers National Conference July 
10-21, 1950. Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit will 
be offered. For information and reg- 
istration blanks, write the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at NEA 
headquarters. 


Deans of Women Convention 

Henry CHAUNCEY, director, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will lead a 
panel discussion on “From High- 
school Into College” at the Atlantic 
City convention of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women. The 
convention, planned in cooperation 
with the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, is scheduled 
for Mar. 27-30. 


Music Educators Convention 
THE music convention and festival 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, an NEA department, will be 
staged in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 18-23. 
Headquarters will be at the Kiel 
Auditorium, Distinguished educators 
and musicians as well as outstanding 
bands, orchestras, and choruses will 

be in St. Louis for the convention. 
Section meetings, workshops, fo- 
rums, general sessions, business meet- 
ings, and concerts are planned. The 
US premiere of Benjamin Britten's 
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latest opera, Let’s Make an Opera, 
and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
will be among the highlights of the 
convention. 

For information, write fo C. V. But- 
telman, 64 E. Jackson Bivd, Chicago 4. 


National Student-Council Conference 


Tue l4th Annual National Con- 
ference of Student Councils is being 
planned for West Highschool, Denver, 
Colo., June 19-22. Approximately 600 
student leaders and faculty advisers 
from every part of the country are ex- 
pected. For information, write to the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, NEA headquarters, 


NEA Membership on the Rise 


THE midyear membership report as 
of Dec. 31, 1949, shows 390,119 paid 
NEA members, com- 
pared with 368,035 on 
Dec. 31, 1948. 

‘Twenty states have en- 
rolled more NEA mem- 
bers than they had May 
31, 1949, and several are © 
already in easy striking 
distance of the 1950 Vic- 
tory Action Program 
goals. 


On College Admissions 


THe Journal of the 
National Association of 
Deans of Women, Jan. 
1950, carries two articles 
on the problem of col- 
lege admissions: “‘Aca- 
demic and Nonacademic 
Appraisal of Candi- 
dates,” by Edward S. 


lines clearly the relationship of board 
members to superintendent, teacher, 
pupil, and community. It is intended 
to supplement publications prepared 
by state associations of schoolboards 
and state departments of education 
which supply information about legal 
aspects of school service. 

The illustrated, 20-page pamphlet 
is published jointly by the AASA and 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. It has been mailed to AASA 
members; others may purchase copies 
from AASA, NEA headquarters. 25¢, 
quantity discounts. 


Report on Higher Education 


RECOMMENDATIONS of the Fourth 
National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation are included in Current Trends 
in Higher Education—1949, This new 
publication deals with problems of 
student personnel, including  inter- 
collegiate athletics; curriculum prac- 
tices; faculty, including an interpreta- 
tion of academic freedom; and current 
developments in finance, organiza- 


On the NEA Calendar 


[thru April) 


Mar. 10-11—Northeastern Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 17-18—Southwestern Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mar. 


Music 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mar. 
Conference of Community School Su- 
perintendents, Fort Worth, Texas. 


18-23—Biennial Convention, 
Educators Natl Conference, 


19-21—Southwest Regional 


Mar. 21-24—District Meeting, East- 


Noyes, chairman, Board 
of Admissions, Yale; and 
“The Admissions Out- 
look,” by Archibald 
MacIntosh, director of 
admissions, Haverford 
College. 85¢. Copies are 
available from NADW, 
NEA headquarters. 


Schoolboard Pamphlet 


The School Board 
Member in Action out- 


O 


O 


ern District Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 

Mar. 23-25—South Central District 
Meeting, NEA Dept of Elementary 
School Principals, Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 


Mar. 24-25—Northwestern Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Chevenne, Wvo. 


[Continued on next page| 
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New AASA President 

ae Warren Trav- 
is White, super- 
intendent of 
schools, Dallas, 
has been elected 
president of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of School 
Administrators 
for the year be- 
ginning Mar. 
15, 1950. 


BUCKINGHAM 


MR. WHITE 


tion, and administration. $2. Copies 
are available from the Department of 


Higher Education, NEA headquarters. 
Professional-Growth Report 


Tue official report of the National 
Conference on the Professional 


Growth of Teachers in Service, held 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
June 29-July 2, was published in Feb. 
The volume, The Teaching Profes- 
sion Grows in Service, is the fourth 










{thru April continued | 


tional Assn of Deans of 


\tlantic City, N. J. 




















Higher Education, Chicago. 


lexas. 


room Teachers, Chicago. 


intendents, Des Moines, lowa. 


Dak. 







On the NEA Calendar 


Mar. 27-30—Annual Meeting, Na- 
Women, 


April 17-20—Fifth Natl Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA Dept of 


April 18-22—55th Annual Conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Dallas, 


April 21-22—North Central Region- 
al Conference, NEA Dept of Class- 


April 23-25—Midwest Regional Con- 
ference of Community School Super- 


April 27-29—Midwest Regional Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. 


April 30-May 2—Northwest Region- 
al Conference of Community School 
Superintendents, Spokane, Wash. 


in a series reporting deliberations of 
national conferences conducted by the 
commission. $1. Order from the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 


Student-Council Manual 


The Student Council in the Sec- 
ondary School is a new handbook 
published by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, an 
NEA department. It deals with ad- 
ministration of the local student coun- 
cil and organization on a national, 
regional, state, and sectional basis. 
Copies are available as a membership 
service to councils affiliated with the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils. $1 per copy for others. 


College Text in Consumer Education 


Tue Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has released a 
new textbook, A College Course in 


For Your Information 


NEA _ headquarters: 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
dD. &, 

1950 NEA Representative 
Assembly—July 2-7, St. Louis. 

1951 meeting—San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquar- 
ters directors: Page 448, NEA 
Handbook, 1949. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 135. 
Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Reso- 
lutions: Handbook, page 387- 
92. 

NEA departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils: 
Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 301-68. 

NEA _ membership, 
1950: 390,119. 

Victory Action Program 
Goals: Handbook, pages 24-77. 

World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession: Infor- 
mation free from NEA. 

Affiliated state and _ local 
associations: See Handbook, 
pages 79-276. 


Jan. 


NEA Dues 


Regular—including full ac- 
tive privileges and a year’s 
subscription to JOURNAL. .$5 

Special—including full ac- 
tive privileges plus a year’s 
subscription to JOURNAL, 
Research Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings .$10 

Life—full privileges for life, 
including JOURNAL, Research 
Bulletin, Proceedings .. .$150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 


* 





Consumer Problems. It is designed 
to serve as a handbook for instructors 
in colleges preparing teachers of con- 
sumer education. 60¢. Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA. 


New Journal of Teacher Education 


Tue NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards began publication of The 
Journal of Teacher Education, Mar. 
1. The journal is a new quarterly de- 
voted to both the preservice and in- 
service interests of teacher education. 

Commission Secretary Ralph Mc- 
Donald, is editor; Associate Secretary 
T. M. Stinnett, associate editor. 


Available Public-Relations Films 


‘TWENTY-TWO 16mm and 35mm film- 
strips for use in school public-relations 
programs are included in a new an- 
notated list available, without charge, 
from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, NEA headquarters. 


Role-Playing Film 

LEARNING how to use the new meth- 
od of training called “role playing” is 
the subject of a 16mm sound, motion 
picture recently released by the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service. 
Entitled Role Playing in Human Rela- 
tions Training, the film demonstrates 
how everyday situations involving in- 
teraction between people can, by a 
spontaneous enactment, 
and improved. 

The major part of the picture was 
filmed in Bethel, Maine, at the first 
summer session of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment. 

The film is 25 minutes long and 
sells for $60. Further information may 
be secured from Leland P. Bradford, 
NEA headquarters. 


be studied 


Committee on International 
Relations 

Tuts NEA Committee decided at its 
last meeting to make an evaluation of 
Unesco’s record in education. 

Other recommendations provide for 
offering international-relations mate- 
rials to teacher workshops; a confer- 
ence on teaching international rela- 
tions to be held following NEA 
convention at St. Louis in July; prep- 
aration of-a suggested course for 
training young leaders in the field of 
international understanding; and 
publication of information bulletins. 
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Book-of-the-Month 


Modern Arms and Free Men by 
Vannevar Bush. “Will the coming 
generation of our youth have to fight 
in another desperate war?” With this 
question, the man who headed up the 
National Defense Research Commit- 
tee and later the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development during 
the second World War, opens his dis- 
cussion of the role of science in pre- 
serving democracy. 

Much of the book is devoted to 
tracing the current and future devel- 
opment of weapons and the ways in 
which science has altered, and will 
further alter, our material affairs. But 
thruout, there is a steady faith in the 
principles of democracy. “The demo- 
cratic system, in which the state is 
truly responsive to the will of the 
people, in which freedom and individ- 
uality are preserved, will prevail, in 
the long run, for it is not only the 
best system, the most worthy of alle- 
giance that the mind of man has built; 
it is the strongest system in a harsh 
contest.” 

Education is the factor that makes 
for this “strongest system,” says Dr. 
Bush. “The bulwark of democracy ts 
education; this conviction is deeply 
imbedded in our national conscious- 
ness. The little red schoolhouse was 
the principal reliance of the republic, 
and we know it. Not only should every 
voungster have the opportunity to 
learn to read and write and figure; 
he should be forced to submit to a 
process of learning these things at 
public expense, based on taxation by 
which those without children should 
pay their share for the elementary 
teaching of the children of others. 
Moreover, while religious sects may 
create and support their own schools 
or colleges at their own expense, we 
have held thruout to the principle 
of the divorcing of church and state.” 

The author makes a special plea for 
greater opportunity in higher educa- 
tion: “It is essential that we provide 
equality of opportunity of higher edu- 
cation in the full sense, so that talent 
and intellectual ambition shall have 
no artificially imposed limitations, so 
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that highly endowed youngsters, wher- 
ever located, may come forward with 
full educational equipment to attack 
the great problems of the future, in 
law, medicine, principles of govern- 
ment, social relationships, science, en- 
gineering, business theory and _prac- 
tice, and in the humanities that un- 
derlie all our thought on the problems 
of civilization.” 

We should “press vigorously 
where the need and opportunity are 
obvious” thinks Dr. Bush. “This ef- 
fort to strengthen education as the 
bulwark of democracy can be made in 
many fields besides those that may 
have direct application to war, but 
we had better begin with the ones 
where the need and the opportunity 
are obvious, learn the methods, and 
expand gradually and deliberately. 
The first steps can be taken at once. 
They should have been taken earlier. 

“To press vigorously on is one of 
the best ways in which we can fortify 
ourselves for the future, to build a 
basis on which we can again fight ef- 
fectively if we must, to furnish a safe- 
guard against having to fight at all. 
The byproducts in improved health 
and a higher standard of living will 
pay the costs many times over.” 


1949. 273p. $3.50. Simon and 
Schuster, Rockefeller Center, 1230 


Sixth Ave., New York 20. 


For the Librarian 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Max- 
ims, and Familiar Phrases by Burton 
Stevenson is an exhaustive collection 
of familiar sayings commonly used in 
England and America, with their his- 
tory. 1949. 2964p. $20. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

The Library World Atlas, issued in 
Jan., is announced as a completely 
new atlas. Those maps which have 
appeared in the previous edition have 
been completely revised, and many 
new ones have been added. According 
to a recent issue of Publishers Weekly, 
each of the maps took two months to 
complete at a cost of $3000 a map. 
There are 104 maps in the book. On 
the staff of cartographers are French- 
men, Germans, a Czarist 
Italians, Greeks, and others. 


Russian, 





New features include a gazetteer; 
an index of the principal cities of 
the world; air-age projection maps ol 
the Arctic and Antarctica, with in- 
formation about the more recent ex- 
plorations in those regions; separate 
maps of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
[instead of one map of the British 
Isles]; maps of Germany and Austria 
showing the different occupation 
zones; the new countries of Israel and 
Jordan, India and Pakistan. The state 
maps have been revised “to include 
every village and hamlet.’ There are 
airways, highways, and railroad maps; 
historical maps of the ancient world 
and the Middle Ages. 1950. 312p/ $5. 
C. S. Hammond and Co., Inc., 305 
East 63rd St., New York 21. 


Teaching in the Ozarks 


Backwoods Teacher by Joseph Nel- 
son is an informative, diverting ac- 
count of the author’s experience as the 
teacher of a one-room, ecight-grade 
school at Big Piney, deep in the Ozark 
Mountains. The story is told with 
sympathetic understanding and_re- 
spect for the people of a community 
undergoing a transition from the 
Eighteenth Century to the Twentieth. 
1949. 288p. $3. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Among the New 
Professional Books 


Educational Administration in an Era of 
Transition, compiled and edited by Jack R 
Childress, consists of papers presented at an 
inservice program for administrators, the Co- 
operative Conference for Administrative Of 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, held July 
11-15, 1949. The conference was sponsored 
jointly by the School of Education of North- 
western University and the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 1949. 
275p. $3.75. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 


Living and Learning in the Elementary 
School. A handbook for school personnel 
Useful information on the principles of child 
growth and development and their meaning 
in the classroom, the appraisal of growth, 
reporting to parents, supplies needed, sug 
gested schedules, special rules and regulations 
pertaining to Minneapolis Public Schools 
and many other aids. Especially useful for 
those new to the profession but helpful for 
the experienced teacher as well. 1949. 27Ip. 
$2. Minneapolis Public Schools. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


School Health Education by Delbert Ober 
teuffer. Problems, technics, and methods in 
school health education. 1949. 405p. $3.25 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16. 
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Oe publications of the NEA and its de- 

partments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders for St or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D.C. Make money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. 


Teaching Aids 

Effective Learning. For use in junior high- 
school. Handbook of principles and practices 
of the junior highschool, with implications 
for further progress, illustrated thru everyday 
experiences of the teacher. Prepared for Den- 
ver schools, but applicable elsewhere. 1949. 
72p. 75c. Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Flora-Fauna, Birds-Animals, Trees, Fishes 
of Australia. Picture book of Australian ani- 
mals for children in grades 1-3. 22p. Free. 
\ustralian News and Information 
636 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Questionario Game. General-information 
quizzes graded by age groups. From questions 
for preschool age, to questions for adults. 
Keyed for answers. 1950. 32p. Free. F. E. 
Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. 

Skills Instruction in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School. Methods of arousing interest and 
creating skills in 


Bureau, 


arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, for slow and rapid learners. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, Vol. XXIX, No. 
3. 1919. 48p. Free to members of dept; 50c 
to others. Quantity discounts. Dept of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. 

Time Telling and Its Importance in Our 
Daily Lives by Herbert S. Zim, developed in 
cooperation with the National Science 
Peachers Assn. Study unit on the history of 
time measurement, the mechanics of a watch, 
the physics of balance wheel, the pendulum, 
and other clock principles. Student’s lesson 
sheets in quantity available without charge 
with each teacher’s manual and chart. Grades 
7-12. 1949. 16p. Free. Educational Service 
Dept, Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Health and Mental Health 


TB—The Killer Cornered by Alton L. 
Blakeslee. Public Affairs Pamphlet 156. Strides 
tuberculosis research and prevention have 
made since 1900 with tips on how to recog- 
nize tuberculosis, how to treat it, the recov- 
ered patient as a worker, and the prospect 
of wiping the disease out. 1949. 3lp. 20c. 
Quantity discounts. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16. 

Ready for Breakfast! Poster in full color 
20”x27” shows a hungry boy and suggestions 
for his breakfast. 20c. Quantity discounts. 
National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal St., 
Chicago 6. 


International 


Tur Pan American Union offers for free 


distribution: 
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Poster, 19”x25”, showing the massed stand- 
ard of flags of American republics in color. 

Pan American Day—A Highway to Friend- 
ship. Statement on the origin of the day, and 
its observance. 

The Organization of American States in 
Action. Questions and answers on what the 
Pan American Union is doing. 

Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas, No. 
II. Folk songs of Argentina, Cuba, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Honduras. Folk dances 
of Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Puerto Rico, 
and the United States. 

The Home of the Americas. A 15-minute 
radio script on the Pan American Union. 

Pan American Day Program Sources. In- 
cludes lists of: Latin American songbooks, 
phonograph records, references on games, 
partial list of depositories for Latin Ameri- 
can films and slides, companies selling flags 
of the American nations, Inter-American 
friendship thru school activities, prose, and 
poetry for Pan American Day. 

The Americas and Their Capitals. A_pic- 
ture poster, 19”x25”, with basic information 
on the countries and on the Organization of 
American States. 

Material is available to teachers or group 
leaders only, not to individual students, from 
Division of Special Events, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. Proceedings of the Third Delegate 
Assembly, Bern, Switzerland, July 18-23, 1949. 
Reports on salaries, tenure, retirement of 
teachers in 20 countries, minutes, presiden- 
tial address, lists of delegates and officers, con- 
stitution and bylaws. 125p. 50¢. WOTP, NEA. 


Administration 


Guides to the Development of State School 
Finance Programs by the Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, NEA. Discus- 
sion includes minimum standards for schools, 
expenditure levels, measurement of need, 
equalization of opportunity, measurement of 
local ability to pay, the state’s contribution, 
trends and possibilities. 1949. 24p. 25c. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 

Manual for School Board Members by 
Leonard E. Meece and Charles R. Spain. In- 
formation, guidance, and help designed to 
aid schoolboard members in carrying out their 
duties and responsibilities. 1949. 49p. 50c. 
Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Selected Bibliography on School Finance 
1933 to 1948 by Timon Covert. Short bibli- 
ographies on 43 subjects covering the field of 
school monies, including ability to support 
schools, accounting, depression and education, 
salaries, state control, economic value of edu- 
cation. Bulletin 1949, No. 14. Federal Security 
Agency. Office of Education. 47p. 20c. Supt 
Doc. 


Adult Education 


Leading the Large Meeting by Leland P. 
Bradford. Methods of conducting large meet- 












ings for effective action. How to utilize the 
audience in discussion, panel appraisal, and 
role playing. Reprint from Adult Education 
Bulletin, Dec. 1949. 13p. 15c Dept of Adult 
Education, NEA. 


Audio-Visual 


Audio-Visual Education. Suggests analysis 
cards for evaluation of films, gives sample 
lesson plans using materials, value and utili- 
zation of radio, care and operation of audio- 
visual equipment. 1949. 123p. Available on 
exchange. Pasadena City Schools, Audio- 
Visual Service, 581 North Garfield Ave., Pasa- 
dena 4, Calif. 

A Bibliography of Non-Projected Multi- 
Sensory Aids for the Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics by Bernard M. Singer. Covers 
the field of aids, many 
booklets, slides, 
and instruments. 
Boston University 
Exeter St., Boston. 


inexpensive, thru 
recordings, charts, models, 
$2 Henry W. Svyer, 


32p. 35c. 
Education, 84 


School of 


_ Counseling 


Personal and Confidential—An Adventure 
in Self-Guidance as a Preparation for Coun- 
seling by Leonard L. Bowman. What the in- 
dividual needs to know about himself in or- 
der to better understand himself. Prepared 
for use with counseling programs. 1949. 32p. 
50c. School and College Service, Station B., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


Economics 


Handbook of Life Insurance by R. Wilfred 
Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels. What life in 
surance is, how it provides security, how it 
operates, and pointers for policyholders. De- 
signed to answer questions about life insur- 
ance which are frequently asked by students, 
teachers, and others. Rev. ed. 1919. 87p. Single 
copies, free. Additional copies, 10c each. In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd St. 
New York 17. 


For the Citizen 


Sweet Land of Liberty by Francis L. Bacon. 
Series of pictographs showing the history of 
our democracy, its machinery and how it 
works, its opportunities, and obligations. In- 
cludes 7144”x514” diagrams on how the voters 
select their representatives, agencies of jus 
tice and law, bill of rights, bill of duties, or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 1949. 20p. 


50¢. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-59 Ravens 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Developing Citizenship through School 


Activities, edited by Laura M. Shufelt. State- 
ment of the democratic philosophy of inschool 
civic activities, rules for sponsorship, func- 
tion of school publications, school projects 
planned to reach into the community, prac- 
tical technics for evaluating the school ac- 
tivity program. Bulletin No. 22, 1949. 9Ip. 
75c. Quantity discounts. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA. 

Civil Rights: Barometer of Democracy by 
Edward J. Sparling. Analysis of the four main 
areas of civil rights highlighted by the Re- 
port of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, with suggestions for bringing about 
the full realization of these rights. Freedom 
Pamphlet Series. 1949. 48p. 25¢. Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. 
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WHAT 


Is IT? 
A 6140-Page Bargain, 
Profusely Illustrated 
Your Citizenship: 
Six classics on citizenship in the 
making. 
Heroes of American De- 
mocracy: 
Photos and_ biographical 
sketches of the 77 great Ameri- 
cans in the Hall of Fame. 


Great Charters of Amer- 
ican Democracy: 

Complete text of Declaration 
of Independence, US Constitu- 
tion, and other documents of free- 
dom. 


The United Nations: 

Story of the United Nations; 
full text of UN charter, UNEsco 
Constitution, other international 
documents. 

Patriotic Pilgrimages and 
Shrines: 

For seeing America first. 

The Citizen and Law: 
Facts everyone should know. 
A Golden Treasury for the 

Citizen: 

Selections for memorizing. 
The American Citizens 
Reading: 

Toward developing a home li- 
brary. 

National Citizenship Day: 

Helps for observing this day, 
the third Sunday in May. 

Facts for Every Citizen: 

A valuable compilation of per- 
tinent facts. 
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A Teacher’s 


MINUTEMAN 


The 


American 


Citizens Handbook 


is an 


amasing omnibus of citisenship material. 


VER wish you had a book handy 
E that would bring together the 
great wealth of citizenship and Ameri- 
canism material? 

Perhaps you’ve wanted a volume 
that would tell the story of the United 
Nations, contain texts of America’s 
great documents of freedom, or give 
some of the inspirational selections 
for memorizing that are a part of our 
precious heritage of freedom. 

Maybe you'd like some help in plan- 
ning for a class or school program, in- 
formation about patriotic shrines, de- 
tails of the lives of America’s heroes, 
or a guide to important books for 
your home and school library. 

If you’ve wanted these classroom 
helps but found them difficult to lo- 
cate, you'll be surprised when you see 
a copy of The American Citizens 
Handbook. The Handbook is a 
teacher’s minuteman containing not 
only all the material mentioned 
above, but also additional facts and 
ideas helpful to teaching good citi- 
zenship. 

“It is the finest book of its kind that 
I have ever seen,” said Constance J. 
Timlin, New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association president, when she 
saw the Handbook. “I consider it a 
veritable bible of citizenship. Please 
know of a classroom teacher’s grati- 
tude for having such a book. 

“Since I had never seen it before,” 


she added, “I wish that it might be 
given justified publicity.” 

School groups, churches, and civic 
organizations have taken the lead in 
promoting citizenship observances 
using The American Citizens Hand- 
book both as a guide and as an award. 
National Citizenship Day, May 21, is 
suitable for such a program. 

The Handbook will be of special 
help to American Education Week 
committees this year. It provides a 
wealth of material illustrating “Gov- 
ernment Of, By, and For the People,” 
AEW theme for 1950. 

Thousands of these Handbooks 
have been given as graduation, birth- 
day, or holiday gifts; presented to new 
citizens or youth approaching voting 
age. Why not plan to give The Ameri- 
can Citizens Handbook to a student 
or a friend. Order a copy for your 
library. When you see it, you'll want 
a copy for yourself. 

The late W. D. Jamieson, editor, 
The Window Seat, wrote: “With the 
Bible, a dictionary, and this Hand- 
book, one has a good library start. 
Children brought up on these three 
will know about religion, history, 
poetry, Americanism. Every 
should have them.”’ 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
students to know about The Ameri- 
can Citizens Handbook, Order a copy 
today! 


home 


The American Citizens Handbook 


NATIONAL EDUCATION Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Attached please find $ 


Bill me for 


Position 


Savect... =. 4.555. 5RA0 SARA SR: 
| re Tene We 


copies, at $2 per copy. 


_.copies, a total of § 


State 


Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash 
will be billed with carriage charges included. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Bias: 
| Signed 
| 
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| 
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| 
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copies, 25%; 100 or more, 3314%. 
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WORD FROM THE STATES 





New Teaching Certificates Regulation 

New Oklahoma regulations state 
that life teaching certificates will not 
be issued after Oct. 1, 1950. Instead, 
teachers will receive standard certifi- 
cates good for five years only and sub- 
ject to renewal upon application and 
fulfilment of certain requirements. 
Life certificates now held will not be 


Johns, Zoe Akins, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Mary Margaret McBride, and 
Homer Croy. In all, some 40 authors 
were discussed. 


South Dakota Teachers Week 


TEACHER Appreciation Week in 
South Dakota is observed each year in 
March by proclamation of the gover- 
nor. Leadership for the observance of 
the week is taken by PTA and student 
groups. 








CEA 


in Action 


The Connecticut 
Education Ass 0- 
ciation shows its 
members that it is 
on the job. 





annulled. After July 1, 1950, school ad- 
must have master’s de- 
grees in school administration. 


ministrators 


Some of Missouri's Great 


Missouri's writers—the great and 
the near great—were the subject of 
a unit developed by students in Eng- 
lish II of the Pattonville [Mo.] high- 
school. Authors included those who 
born in Missouri or who had 
resided there at one time: Samuel L. 
Clemens, Eugene Field, Sara Teasdale, 
Harold Bell Wright, Winston Church- 
ill fauthor of The Crisis, not Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears}, T. S. Eliot, Orrick 


were 


Question-of-the-Month 


South Dakota offers this week as 
a tribute to teachers for their great 
contribution to the future. It com- 
mends the teachers’ interest in duties 
that go far beyond the routine require- 
ments of their positions. 


Choose Your Career 


A new radio series called Choose 
Your Career, designed to help bridge 
the gap between highschool and that 
first job, is presented each week by 
KMOX, St. Louis, with the coopera- 
tion of the local board of education. 

The show, transcribed at various 
highschools thruout the greater St. 


What part do your students hare in 


beautifying your schoolgrounds? 


Every month on these pages we will pose a question. 
‘ Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some 











will be published in future issues of Tur JouRNAL. 


ee ‘ aes oer 





“on a 





Louis area, is broadcast each Saturday 
afternoon. Each show is an_unre- 
hearsed, “open forum” type of radio 
presentation with a board of experts 
representing one of St. Louis’ major 
industries, a panel of highschool 
youngsters to ask the questions, and 
a moderator. 

“Are there any jobs for girls in the 
electrical industry besides typing or 
bookkeeping?” “How much. salary 
does a traveling salesman in the shoe 
business make to start and does he 
have to own a car?” Many of the 
questions asked by students are prac- 
tical and forthright in the extreme. 
These same questions often indicate, 
however, that many youngsters still 
do not realize what is expected of 
them in return for a weekly paycheck. 


Special School Rates to Williamsburg 


Nov. 1 thru Mar. $1 has been des- 
ignated as a period during which spe- 
cial arrangements and reduced rates 
for school groups are in effect. Class- 
room groups from nearby states may 
integrate a visit to Williamsburg with 
textbook study of American history. 

Write to Colonial Williamsburg, 
Williamsburg, Va., for details, 


The VFW National Home 


THE Veterans of Foreign Wars Na- 
tional Home in Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
was founded in 1925 to “honor the 
dead by helping the living.” Children 
of veterans of foreign wars have found 
a home here that “is the kind of home 
their fathers would have wanted their 
children to enjoy.” 

Facilities and environment are 
planned to create an atmosphere 
where each child can develop as an 
individual. 

The VFW National Home is ac- 
tually a village of 640 acres with sep- 
arate houses like those to be found 
nice residential street in any 
town. There is a bank to help the chil- 
dren learn thrift, a farm which pro- 
duces products for the home [state 
VFW groups also contribute food], a 
shoe store, a center for clothes that 
suit each child’s needs, and a hospital. 


The children attend the public 
schools of Eaton Rapids. 
The house-mother of each house 


watches the children’s health, super- 
vises their iomework, and helps them 
to live together as respected members 
of a family circle with duties and 
privileges. 


[Continued on page 226] 
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_ Any Time’s a Great Time in 
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FREE $ 1950 VACATION 


GUIDE, packed with pictures, ideas, and 


ae | Sa the Big Town’s pulse-quickening magic the minute you step off a big fun map of the playgrounds you 

an at Grand Central Terminal. Follow your porter through the great reach via New York Central. Also, free 

nail dN York d copy of “Magic Windows’ telling the 

sky-vaulted Concourse, an ew ork surges around you. sights you'll see from your Dieseliner in 

ac- Shoppers from nearby Fifth Avenue, or theatregoers bound for Times the beautiful, historic Mohawk Valley and 

-—-. S ee AEs allah Gis te etd nee tie h ; along the scenic Hudson River on the way 

P quare, three blocks west. Cover girls, with jaunty hat boxes, hurrying to your New York vacation, Send this 
unk 
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to studio appointments high in the surrounding midtown skyscrapers. coupon now to New York Central, Room 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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et a Pee ee eee, 


ne Suddenly you find yourself planning days and nights of excitement taka — —— ors ryt esa 
ahead. In Spring, carriage rides beneath the blossoms of Central Park. 

a” In Summer, sidewalk cafes, symphonies under the stars, big league 

“gs baseball, or fun at nearby beaches. In Autumn, Broadway first nights. NOM Bo 

7 In Winter, the opera and the skating at Rockefeller Center. | 

veal, And all year ‘round, the smart shops, the theatres and concerts... the —— 

blic great museums and historic landmarks . . . the broadcasts and telecasts... 
the endless places to dine out and dance. 

ee Yes, any time’s an exciting time in New York. So arrive refreshed 

per- and ready. Travel in air-conditioned comfort...over New York Central’s 

hem smooth, scenic Water Level Route... straight to the Big Town's heart! 

bers 

and 







New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here's something vou might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 

These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 

And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


7Yosocunow OF foci’ Feausons 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Sie — a d) 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 


[Continued from page 224] 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Committee on Fraudulent Schools 
and Colleges 


A PROGRAM to expose and outlaw 
fraudulent schools and colleges has 
been initiated by the NEA Depart. 
ment of Higher Education, according 
to James B. Edmonson, dean, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 
and chairman of the new committee 
which will undertake this project. 

The purposes of the Committee on 
Fraudulent Schools and Colleges are: 
[1] to make the public more aware of 
the existence of fraudulent institu- 
tions, [2] to encourage the teaching 
profession to warn youth and adults 
against such unscrupulous institu. 
tions, [3] to encourage state education 
officials to assume more responsibility 
for outlawing socalled educational in- 
stitutions that render little real service 
to students, [4] to acquaint members 
of professional organizations with ef 
fective ways of outlawing unscrupu- 
lous institutions. 

Working with the committee as 
consultants are: Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; Frank W. 
Hubbard, director, NEA Research 
Division; John Dale Russell, director, 
Division of Higher Education, US 
Office of Education; and William L. 
Pencke, trial attorney, Federal Trade 
Commission, author of “Degrees for 
Sale,” which appeared in the April 
1949 JOURNAL, 


USAFI Under Civilian Management 

THe United States Armed Forces 
Institute at Madison, Wis., established 
during the war to provide general- 
education correspondence courses for 
servicemen, passed from military to 
civilian management Jan. 15. 

The institute will remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education Division, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, but 
it will be established as a permanent 
peacetime institution. 

Glenn L. McConagha is the director 
of the institute. As in the past, civilian 
educators, as members of the Armed 
Forces Education Program, will lend 
guidance to USAFI. 

The University of Wisconsin han- 
dles all instructional services, acts as 
adviser and consultant in preparing 
course materials, and offers its own 
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correspondence courses to servicemen 
thru USAFI. 

Since its establishment in 1942, 
more than 2,000,000 men and women 
have enrolled, and 125,000 are taking 
work at present. 


Academic Orientation Program 

A NEW “academic orientation §pro- 
gram’’—a voluntary effort of selfim- 
provement for students who think 
their grades do not reflect their abili- 
ties, or who need help in overcoming 
handicaps in study habits—is being 
instituted this winter at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

Henry Weitz, director of the Psy- 
chological Services Center at the uni- 





This is a reproduction of the lift-out 
poster enclosed in the spring 1950 School 
Savings Journal, semi-annual magazine of 
the Education Section, US Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department. 


from your state savings bond office. 





versity, who is conducting the pro- 
gram, says that it is “designed to 
assist students in making more ade- 
quate adjustments to the academic 
aspects of college life thru considera- 
tion of problems of motivation and 
thru training in technics of study.” 


Flying Classroom Trip to Europe 

MICHIGAN State College is laying 
plans for the promotion of a “Flying 
Classroom” trip to Europe. 

According to Carl M. Horn, direc- 
tor of continuing education at MSC, 
60 leading teachers and school admin- 
istrators representing every state will 
leave Mar. 18 for a six-weeks air trip 

[Continued on page 2281 
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tional copies of the poster may be secured | 





Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU | 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 


| Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


MEMBER NATA 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
-25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








Announcing the Publication 


of the 
READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 








William H. Burton 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


Clara Belle Baker 


National College 
of Education 














Grace K. Kemp 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. 
Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 





@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in de- 
sirable interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power 
and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment 
of literature. 







@ Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other 
language arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation 
of achievement. 






@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning 
activities in the total reading program. 





Correspondence solicited concerning this 
new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 











468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 











EDUCATION FOR 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


JUST PUBLISHED. Edited by HARL R. 
DOUGLASS, University of Colorado. A sym- 
posium in which 20 of the country’s lead- 
ing educators set forth the philosophy of 
Education for Life Adjustment, in terms 
of its theory and practice and its relation- 
ship to traditional educational custom. It 
explains what can be done in the various 
subject fields in the secondary school pro- 
gram to develop facilities for more effec- 
tive experiences — the kind that help 
students adjust to the requirements of 
their day and their environment. 495 pp. 


$4.50 
TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SC00L 


JUST PUBLISHED. By MARIE A. MEHL, HUBERT 
H. MILLS, and H. R. DOUGLASS, all of Univ. 
of Colorado. A comprehensive outline of 
fundamental theory and practice, dealing 
with the everyday activities of the class- 
room teacher. Treats elementary education 
as encompassing all-round growth in the 
child: skills; mental and physical health; 
adjustment at work, play, and in the 
community. Among theconcepts and tech- 
niques explained are the direction of 
learning, functional units, discussion pro- 
cedure, use of audio-visual aids, counsel- 
ing, curriculum planning. 527 pp. $4.50 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


HARL R. DOUGLASS and HUBERT H. MILLS. “Ex- 
plicit and refreshing ideas on what the liberal 
modern teacher. should accomplish.’”” — School 
Management. 627 pages. $4.50 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


HARL R. DOUGLASS and CALVIN GRIEDER, Univ. 
of Colorado. "A comprehensive and 

covering of the field.” — Peabody Journal of 
Education. 593 pp. 53 ill. 56 tables. $4.50 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HARL R. DOUGLASS, with 27 Contributing Authori- 
ties. Exhaustive overview of current curriculum 
philosophies and practices.”” — School Manage- 
ment. 661 pp. $4.50 


THE MODERN. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut, 
and H. R. DOUGLASS. “Authoritative... fills a 
definite need.’’—Education. 492 pp. $4.50 


Order on 30 day examination. 


Subject to educational dis- 
count. Address Dept. 180 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St.. New York 10. N. Y. 
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to 12 European countries. It will be 
the most ambitious flight yet planned 
for Michigan State “Flying Class- 
room,” which has made five regional 
and national flights in the past two 
years. 


SAFETY 


Safety-Commission Bulletins 


Two new bulletins on highschool 
driver education and fire safety have 
just been published by the NEA 
Safety Commission. 

Highschool Driver Education: Poli- 
cies and Recommendations is an 80- 


page report on the National Conter- 


ence on Highschool Driver Education, 
held at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Oct. 
1949. Recommendations made 
the place of driver education in the 
highschool curriculum; instructional 
planning; organization and adminis- 


cover 


| tration; teacher qualifications, prepa- 


ration, and certification; evaluation 
and research. 

Fire Safety—for Teachers of Pri- 
mary Grades is the first in a series of 
four bulletins being developed for 
teachers of elementary grades thru 
highschool. This bulletin is based on 
material resulting from experimental 
classroom fire-safety programs organ- 
ized by the commission in 12 school 
systems. Suggestions are given to help 
the teacher present fire safety 
logical part of the curriculum. 

These bulletins can be obtained 
from NEA headquarters. 50¢ each. 


as a 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


New Japanese Teacher-Training 


Courses providing a general, spe- | 
cialized, and professional educational | 
background for prospective elemen- | 
teachers | 
52 newly estab- | 


tary- and _ secondary-school 
are being offered in 
lished national universities and one 
private institution in Japan. 
16,000 Japanese are enrolled as first- 


year students. Of these students, 8593 


are enrolled in two-year courses, and 
7407 are taking four-year courses. 
The new training for teachers in- 
cludes general- -education courses such 
as social sciences, natural sciences, and 
humanities; specialized courses such 
as mathematics, languages, and social 
studies; and_professional-education 
courses such as educational theory, 


[Continued on page 230] 
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About | 





BURKE-BUILT 
PLAYGROUND | 
EQUIPMENT / \“*‘ 


STRONG construction 


as - \ 
Write for catalogte 
help you plan and 


LOW COST maintenance choose proper play- 
Write Dept. O. ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE co., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 


Writing 
books possible. For complete infor- 


a Book 
mation and proved results, send for 


wm our free, 32-page brochure, WE 
Ma CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 


251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 


Write 
Dept. NEA-3 


REAL PEOPLE 
Biographies 


Frances Cavanah, Director 
Group I Group Il 


Columbus Abigail Adams 
Hernando De Soto Benjamin Franklin 
La Salle Thomas Jefferson 
Capt. John Smith John Paul Jones 
Peter Stuyvesant Father Serra 
Roger Williams Washington 


Group III Group IV 


Ah-yo-ka, Daughter Jane Addams 

of Sequoya George Washing- 
John Jacob Astor ton Carver 
Daniel Boone Thomas Edison 
Zebulon Pike James Jerome Hill 
Rufus Putnam Robert E. Lee 
Narcissa Whitman Abraham Lincoln 


Sold only by Groups as listed, each $2.48 


(Usual School Discount) 
Twenty-four stirring Biographies in four 
groups, six vivid historic, American per- 
sonalities in each group. Popular Uni- 
text length—36 pages to each story. 
Each group packaged in colorful book- 
like case. For extra spark and realism 
in History and Social Studies. A rich 
library for Reading, English, Art 
Appreciation. 


Write for booklet on 
the REAL PEOPLE SERIES. 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N. Y. 
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CANADA 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 

Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
NaS Free Recreational Program 
\ Outdoor Week-end Vacations 


SUPMAER SESSION 


MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR 
SUMMER STUDY—subjects offered in every field of 
education and scientific interest total more than 1,500. This 
distinguished institution offers an unexcelled program of 
extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, lectures, 
and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth anniver- 
sary the University offers many new and unique programs; 
language residence houses, opera workshop, seminar in in- 
ternational relations, curriculum workshops, American studies 
program, economic workshop, and the like. 


A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest 
teachers, numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the 
nation’s university libraries and laboratories equipped with 
the most modern apparatus offer unparalleled opportunity 
for graduate work and research. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
inthe cool climate of Bellingham 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in College cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy salmon bakes 
Motor along Chuckanut Drive 
View Deception Pass 
Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees B \ in Ed., Ed. M.., B.A. 


Two Terms: June 19 to July 19 
July 20 to August 18 


ge) 


EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 
Arts and Sciences 
Conferences: 

Nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school 
New arts building 
New residence hall 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session 
§14 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham. Washington 


i ee «OCS S 


Ha SMM 1 ~ WHICH WOULD YOU BE 
MVE VUN , IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled by illness, accident 
or quarantine? Would you have that comfortable feel- 


IN THE FASTEST ing that comes from being under the T.C.U. Umbrella? 
Or would you be compelled to watch your Savings melt 
GROWING STATE a a Ketnieal billie tnd neat ae 


iway on doctor bills, hospital bills and rent bills? 


* , 4 TCU. Accident and Health Policy 
IN THE UNION : ost of less than a nickel a rad will 
SEVEN SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1950! 


the extra margin ot 
Oregon’s Seven Summer Ses- 
sions offer you formal study 
amid scenic splendor: a distin- 
guished staff of visiting and 
resident instructors, plus ad- 





safety that you need 
the comfort of mind that help 
recovery Liberal 
Eight Week Sessions June 19-August11 you whethe 
University of Oregon ‘ : 
Eugene \ ing or on vacation 
Oregon State College Py Qo 2 oe oe ee ye 
Corvallis ‘ 


benen ts are 
you are hospitalized 


whether 


venture, plus the study of your 
choice in “air conditioned”’ 
Oregon. Undergraduate work 
can be completed in any ses- 
sion—Graduate work at the 
University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses 
from all Oregon institutions. 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


Portland Summer Session 
Portland 


Southern Oregon College 


of Education 
Ashland 


Eastern Oregon College 


of Education 
La Grande 





So why take a chance 
being SOrTy when you can 
be so an fe for so little? 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


576 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Institute of Marine Biology 


—_—_  —»-« TREE IRFORMATION COUPER eer e- 
Coos Bay 


To the T.C.U., 576 T.C.U. Building 
: ° P Lineoln 8&8, Nebraska 
For further information or catalog write all the f = 


(ret facts al 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS fries T.C.U. “10- ee ee Se Ee ae 


dly without obligation 


ae -Oregon State System of Higher Education =" 


Room 207A, 220 S.W. Alder St. mes: 
Portiand 4, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


*U.S. Bureau of the Census, July 1, 1949 


Lp 


at STAI 
"Mllibity* 


« 
‘o“r 


aaanenan NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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psychology, and classroom practice. 
Students completing both the two- 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AGAINST and four-year programs now being of- 


fered will qualify for certification. 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT EXPENSES |_W SSsSSSSSSSSSSFsSSSSseF 
Our Campers’ Policy: TRIBUTE TO... 
Pays the medical bills for each camper from Dethaili Meade 
the time he leaves home until he returns. iittala 


Is a simple flexible plan designed for your JoserH Rosier of Fairmont, W. Va., 

needs. celebrated his 80th birthday Jan. 24. 

(Write for Latest Details) He was honored by his hometown on 

this occasion, and, in tribute to him, 

BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY the Fairmont Rotary Club celebrated 

“ ie cies ae ‘ oF . oa 

Senanway At WAYNE FORT ‘WAYNE. 2. INDIANA Rosie Day on Jan. 26. Dr. Rosier 
was president of the NEA in 1935. 


CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


Vary McLeod Bethune 
ACCORDING to the Christian Science 
Monitor, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla., gave an honorary degree to 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune and be- 
came, it is believed, the first southern 
white college to so honor a Negro for 


and Ae => achievement. Mrs. Bethune is a prom- 


inent Negro educator. 


teen “agers HN Ai >. 7 Edgar Cigelman 


& . ‘ of IN TRIBUTE to their son, Edgar M. 
| © . Cigelman, who died of leukemia in 
1944 when he was a student at the 


Recent surveys indicate that a significantly large number of 
teen-agers fail to eat breakfast or eat a totally inadequate It will enrich your life 
breakfast. Nutritionists, dietitians, and doctors who influence . 


daily eating habits, agree that breakfast equals the other two 
meals of the day in importance and from many standpoints is THE 


the most important. ATURE 
Results of another study showed that frequent omission of 


breakfast may result in an inadequate total intake of a number MIND 
of foods. 


That is why medical and nutrition authorities recommend by “- A. ehinenedghvenes 
that breakfast should provide from 4 to \% of the day’s total ° An important instrument for ad- 


; : vancing the ‘mature mind’.” 
food requirements. A breakfast of average servings of each of —HAROLD RUGG 


the “‘basic pattern”’ foods: fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter Columbia University 
totals about 600 calories and makes a good contribution of Teachers College 


almost every essential nutrient. * Deserves the widest possible 


reading . . . will be most useful in 
adult discussion groups, but ad- 
As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute offers vanced high school students may 


: ‘ profit by reading it under guidance.” 
free health education materials on the Better Breakfast. a Shabter Gébatnetic 


(Teacher Edition) 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. A TOP BEST SELLER 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 


to the betterment of national nutrition NOW IN ITS 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 10th LARGE PRINTING 


$2.95 at all bookstores 
The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. W. W. NORTON & CO., “Books that Live’”’ 


101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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Highschool of Science, Bronx, N. Y., 
his parents established the Edgar M. 
Cigelman Memorial Foundation. 

The foundation proposes to [1] 
grant a scholarship semi-annually to 
that graduating student whose talents 
and ideals most resemble those of 
Edgar Cigelman, [2] make financial 
grants to the Highschool of Science, 
and [3] make financial grants to 
worthy educational and philanthropic 
institutions. 

































To date, nine young men have be- 
come Cigelman scholars. The founda- 
tion has enabled the school to im- 
prove its laboratory, newspaper office, 
music lounge, and library. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Cigelman, the friendship 
of “the Eddie Cigelman boys” and the 
opportunity to help them have given 
new purpose and meaning to life. 

The foundation has also contrib- 
uted $10,000 to the Bellevue-New 
York University program. The fund 
will be used to further work in hema- 
tology, particularly in leukemia. 












INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 





Building One W orld 


Over 1200 children from first thru 
sixth grades participated in “Voices 
of Unrsco—One Dance-One Song-One 
World,” a song and dance festival 
staged by the elementary schools of 
York, Pa. 

The introduction to the pageant 
shows that a common language for 
world friendship and understanding 
may be found in the native songs and 
dances of different countries. ““UNEsco 
is the first big step in teaching men 
this universal language, the language 
of singing hearts and dancing feet.” 

Almost a year’s activity went into 
the preparation of the festival, which 
developed into a community project. 
Teachers, children, parents gave their 
support, 


Sing a Song of Friendship 


Tuts is a book of songs that tells the 
story of a united world and would be 
useful in such a united-world pro- 
gram. $1.50. Published by _ Irving 
Caesar, 1619 Broadway, New York. 


UN Institute 
Tue Third United Nations Insti- 
tute sponsored jointly by New York 
University’s School of Education, the 


[Continued on page 232] 
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| The Perry Pictures Company, 








CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 3lst Year 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 
we can find it for you. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 


AGENCY 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 








YOU DON’T NEED A LOT OF MONEY TO TRAVEL 


Even if you don’t believe that now, our directory of passenger carrying freighters, ‘“Travel Routes Around the 


World,’’ deserves your attention. 
everywhere 


And it does more. It lists all liners, and 250 airplane services. 


It describes hundreds of 


lower cost trips to Europe, West Indies, practically 


Now you can tell which are the lowest cost liners, 


which is the most interesting itinerary, how planes can take you island hopping or to Europe or South America 


or around the world, 

700 passenger 

carrying why hundte 
FREIGHTERS the world swear t 

to Europe, West Indies, 
South America, 

practically everywhere! 


lawn, Long Island, N. Y. 


We think this is the most popular travel guide ever published, 
and once you see this 50,000 word directory, we believe you will 
understand why hundreds of thousands of travelers in all parts of I three books tell you 


. ° One dollar brings you this directory 
liners.airplanes (1) “Freighter Life,’’ which tells what vagabond voyaging is all 
about and (2) our 40,000 word guide to the inexhaustible things to 
see and do in the U. 8., Canada, 


plus two priceless reports: 


and Mexico. 


Tear out ad, print name and address on sheet of paper, and mail 
with $1 bill to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 58 Concourse, Green- 


YouNeverHad Such Fun! 


100,000 words in these 


how to travel and like 
it: Where to find the 
best in the U.S., Can 
ada & Mexico. How to 
travel everywhere via 
freighter, liner, airplane 
The sheer fun of travel 
ing on an informal 
freighter. 
All Three for $i 








Every child in every school should know 


The Perry Pictures 


and through them become familiar with the great paintings 
of the world. Inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS 
each. Size 5'% x 
Ree 7 1 8 (Minimum or- 

Gee | der, 60 cents.) 


Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for a set of 
30 famous art sub- 
jects, or 30 selected 
especially for chil- 
dren. 


For SPRING BIRD 
STUDY. A set of 
25 common birds 
j in colors, size 7 x 

. o* 9, with a brief de- 
scription of each for $1.00. Very instructive. f 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in It, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 





Box 4 
Maiden, Mass. 





PULPIT-CHOIR 


*t CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL £:) 


Doctors  -< 
MASTERS Vr 


We 
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ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 
1540 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. X 
Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 


“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 


BLACKBOARDS 


Gray, painted, glary, discolored 











boards reconditioned like new. Free 
Demonstration, Estimate or samples. 


Acme, Slate Blackboard Co. 
254-56 3rd St., Brooklyn 15, New York 





TEACHERS Auto Display Plates 


Made of steel; enamel finish. 
Glossy, durable. Gold Lamp on 
Dark Blue field 2%” x 4%”. 
Price: $3.00 Per Pair, postpaid. 


CROSS EMBLEM CO. 
11 W. 42nd St. (Dept. NEA 350) 
New York 18, N. Y. 








For 


Junior 
fee High School 


READING-LITERATURE SERIES 
By 

Eberhart, Leary, Swearingen 

Make Literature teaching easy and 

pleasant with YOUR WORLD, YOUR 

COUNTRY, and YOUR LIFE. The 


best of modern and traditional Lit- 
erature. 


YOUR WORLD, Book |, Grade 7 


Nine units—great literary variety ex- 
pertly selected for seventh grade ap- 
peal. High interest, many emotional 
outlets. 


$2.20 (Usual School Discount) 


YOUR COUNTRY, 
Book Il, Grade 8 
Nine units—a colorful picture of the 
American Way of Life and tales of 


beloved personalities make enjoyable 
reading. 


$2.32 (Usual School Discount) 
YOUR LIFE, Book Ill, Grade 9 


Seven units of personal experience— 
social benefits for living and getting 
along with others. Numerous problem- 
solving situations. 


$2.48 (Usual School Discount) 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill., White Plains, N. Y. 










































THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
July 3 - Aug. 11 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Complete program of beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced Spanish courses. 
daily with individual tutor. Vacation attractions of 
a foreign country. Pleasant mountain climate. 
and board in hotel or in the better class 
Credits generally accepted in the U. S. Transcripts 
signed by the State Department of Education. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 343, Oblong, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY of WYOMING 


ar te 
MMER. 


SCHOOL 


IN AMERICA—— 


1950 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 19 to July 21 
Second Term July 24 to Aug. 25 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 
Name....... iehececkasbotetben 

St. eam Meena. cncccnssccocsessecccseoecsssatbe 
City and State................0-sces-csecsoee cthertecsecenncsbaneysesnensneneia 
Special Interest..........0.-c.c.csssssaossesee SER BE RAE 


Conversation two hours | 


Room | 
homes. | 
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United Nations, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization was held Feb, 23 
and 24, 1950, at Lake Success. Fred- 
erick L. Redefer is chairman of the in- 
stitute. 

First held in 1948 in response to a 
statement by Assistant Secretary Gen- 


eral of the United Nations Benjamin 
| Cohen that the UN was not getting 


enough attention from United States 
citizens, the institute was formed to 
acquaint educators with the work of 
the international body. It has since 
achieved permanent status. 

The institute met prior to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mount Holyoke Institute on UN 


“Towarps a World Community” is 


Mount Holyoke Institute on the 
United Nations to be held June 25- 
July 22, South Hadley, Mass. Con- 
sultants from 15 New England col- 
leges and four foundations have se- 
lected the following weekly program 
topics: “Building the Foundations: 


The Only Complete 
Vision-Screening Tests 


available to Schools, 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distance; Verti- 
cal and Lateral Imbalance tests both 
for far point and reading distance; 
Suppression tests; Depth Perception 
tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,000 SCHOOLS, AND IN MORE 
THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling 
them to refer children and workers 
who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and profes- 
sional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the visual 
factor in reading difficulties. Extra 
nurses or teachers can be trained 
quickly; manual furnished, 


The complete Visual-Survey consists 
of a precision built instrument with 
lenses corrected for color and spheri- 
eal aberration, flat test cards, a 
graphic profile record form that gives 
a vivid overall picture of the sub- 
ject’s visual skills. Write for circular. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 


KEYSTONE 
VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


| the theme of the third session of the 








SPANISH CONVERSATION 
at 


INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
7TH SEASON: 
July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE TUTORS three 
hours a day. M. A. Degree. Spanish secretarial 
training. G. |. APPROVED. Incorporated Department 
of University Studies, Mexico. Lodging in private 
homes. Moderate rates. Interesting vacation in tem- 


perate climate. Bulletin 
DONALD N. CUSTER 


Box 413, SALIDA, COLORADO 


>“ 


Zs 


aial 


A i 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


In The Land of Enchantment 


June 8—August 5 
UNIVERSITY 


of NEW MEXICO 


t 
J eed) Hy f 
Teachers desiring to continue 
their study of undergraduate and 
. graduate courses, have found the 
: University of New Mexico in 
* Albuquerque, an ideal place tor 
effective summer study and 
healthful outdoor recreation. On 
the University’s mile high campus 
are ample housing and dining 
facilities. The air is exhilarating, 
nights are always cool, and near- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Santa Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad 
Caverns and the Grand Canyon. 
Comprehensive programs in a 
wide variety of fields, taught by a 
distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 
brochure. Send for your copy now! 


=~, 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 17TH 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me your Free Catalogue. 


STREET. caccccvcrcccesscccccccsccccvesccccsces 


city... ZONE.... 


eeeee 
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PLAN FOR 
HOLIDAY THRILLS 


Roadside view of Rogue River; Southwestern Oregon 


On your next vacation, enjoy Ore 


gon’s magnificent scenic lands. where 
recreation-packed days await every 
one in your family. You'll be re 
freshed by quiet forests of towering 
evergreens... white- water streams. 
clear lakes, plunging waterfalls 
mountain-top snow playlands...eas 
ily accessible primitive areas of rug 
ged grandeur...400 miles of air-con 
Pacific Ocean coastline. 
Travel smooth highways to 171 State 
Parks and 13 National Forests. Come 
to friendly Oregon soon. 


ditioned 


Send Coupon now for 
FREE Oregon Booklet 


SEE ALL oF 


Ovi 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC 
HIGHWAYS 


Travel Information Dept. 
Room 340 

State Highway Commission 
Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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Technical Assistance and Point Four’; 
| “Extending the Community of Na- 
tions: Germany and Japan”; “Devel- 
oping Regional Groupings: Interme- 
diate or Final Step”; “Prospects fon 
a World Community: A Five Yea 
\ppraisal of the United Nations.” 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Children Help Improve Schools 


\ junior highschool in Santurce, 

Puerto Rico, built for 546 pupils, 
| opened its doors to 1565 children. 
| With adequate funds for expansion 
not immediately available, the school 
appealed to the children and then 
parents. 

\s a result, the parents furnished 
materials, the manual-training boys 
built furniture, the girls helped with 
painting. 


New Life for School Courses 


CANNON Highschool, Kannapolis, 
N.C., puts its local resources to work. 
\ group of teachers and Cannon Mills 
Company toured a 


textile-mill and prepared a syllabus as 


re presentative S 


a guide for teachers in an Education 
al-Textile Workshop. The syllabus in 
cludes suggestions for classroom pro] 
ects in social studies, home economics, 
language science 
commercial department, trades and 
mill maintenance, as well as art in 
industry. 


arts, mathematics, 


Stockton, Calif., has a special an 
age course tor elementary-school 
pupils. Last summer, 105 pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ol 
the city voluntarily enrolled in this 


course. 





Edmonds Highschool, Edmonds, 
Wash., has developed a family-living 
course. This course is required of all 
bovs and girls during their senior veat 
in highschool. It includes these units: 
understanding personality, under- 
interest, 


standing families, 


boy-girl 
human reproduction, courtship, en- 
gagement, and marriage, laws relating 
to the family, money management, 


and child dev elopment. 


Highschool Pupil Exchange 
é I FY 


\ croup of highschool pupils from 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., recently spent 
three days in the homes and school ol 
a group of students in 
FF 


Visitors from Oak Ridge arrived by 


Bronxville, 


[Continued on page 235] 
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SPEND THE SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CONNECTICUT 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 August 5 


Undergraduate 
and 
Graduate Courses 
and Programs 


Low Course Fee of $45.00 


Six Weeks 


Six or Seven Credits 


Bulletin Now 


Available 


Address 
KNOBLAUCH, 
Director 

SUMMER SESSION, 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CONNECTICUT 
STORRS 





UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
1950 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1— AUGUST 17 


Courses in: Anthropology, Botany, 
Biology, Business Administration, 
Crafts, Education, English, Geology, 
History, and Music. 


For information, write air mail 
Registrar 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


99o9 
eJJ 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


Special rates for teachers in 
active service 

Organized social and recreational program 

Living accommodations available on and 
near the campus 


SUMMER SESSION—June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION—August 7 to September 1 


Durrell and Sullivan 





Basic Reading 


READY 


MARCH 1 Abilities Series 


Preparatory Unit including 


— Look and Say | READINESS BOOK 
Students will find numerous . ee, : ! 
offerings in the Graduate My New k riends J AND WORKBOOK 
School; in the College of sie 

Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in 
the Schools of Architecture, 
Commerce, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Pharmacy, Education, 
Journalism, Library Science, 
Public Administration, Re- 
ligion, and Social Work; and 
in the departments of Occu- 
pational Therapy, Physical 
Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNI- 


Up and Down FIRST AND SECOND 
Bing PREPRIMERS 


Workbook for Preprimers 


BY Donald D. Durrell 


TIES are offered in the fields 
of Art, Music, Drama, Audio- 
Visual Education, Remedial 
Reading, Speech Correction, 
School Administration, Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Inter- 
cultural Education, Commu- 
nications, Physical Education. 


: AND Helen Blair Sullivan 
Materials for putting into practice the Durrell-Sullivan 
method of beginning reading. Developed at the Educa- 
tional Clinic, Boston University, with the cooperation of 
schools throughout the country. 


Nurser: 
mentar 
servati 
lake. 

for te: 
Summe 





Py 


St 
di 





Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N.Y. + 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 








NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


- = - . 
A National Directory Personal Placement 
for Your for 
Professional Progress BOX 395 Professional Personnel 


ENROLL NOW ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions For Summer School Positions........ For Fall Term Positions 


NO COMMISSIONS CHARGED! 


(_] | Would Like to Obtain a Position. Immediately Summer [] | Would Like to be a Camp Counselor This Summer. | 
Elementary Secondary College Special ‘ 
My Subject or Field Is 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 





[] } Would Like to Exchange Positions for One Year with a Teacher in 
(State or Country). 





[_] | Do Not Desire to Change Positions, but | Would Like to Have My Name and 
Qualifications in the National Teachers’ Directory. 


[] | Would Like to Start My Subscription to the National Teachers’ Directory with 
the Current Issue. 


100% * We Saved Teachers and Administrators Thousands of Dollars Last Year by Not * 100% 
FOR 


BY EDUCATORS Charging a Commission.—For Complete Information, Write Us Today. 


EDUCATORS 





N) 
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ational College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore. near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed eourses 
Fall, Midyear and 


for teachers and college graduates. 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 016C EVANSTON, ILL. 


Attend 
Summer School 


Summer Term. 









ES 5 
Where it j is “COOL 
WESTERN STATE 

COLLEGE 


of Colorado at Gunnison 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and 
Master degrees. 






Special emphasis upon teacher education 
during the summer school. 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 5-16 and June 19-Aug. 4 
Plus Summer Music Camp Aug. 6-19 


Located nearly 8,000 feet above sea level . . . 
average temperature under 70 degrees ‘ 
fishing, hiking, motoring and sports facili- 
ties . . awe-inspiring panoramas .. . all 
nearby and easily accessible. 

For Complete Information, Write 
Public Information and _ Services 








WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 













@ Spokane, Seat- 


S e Glacier Nat'l ihe, Mt. Rainier, 


Park in Mon 


tana Rockies Comets eet 
rk, 
e@ Grand Coulee We siaghen 


and Bonne- 
ville Dams 


@ Portland, Ore. 


eVancovuver, 


ia, B.C. 
Victoria, and Elliott Boy 


pened 
nickel lakes you 10 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
and PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Vacationlands 


one 

















P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

DEPT. NJ30 
I am planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation attrac- 
tions on the Great Northern route. 









OO RTE trees 


ADDRESS_____ 


cITY 
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[Continued from page 233] 
bus, accompanied by three teachers of 
social studies and research. The Ten- 
llesseans were especially interested i 
viewing a the United Na- 
tions and sightseeing in the New York 


session of 


City area. Of interest to them were the 
} CUSLOMS 


and student government of 
their Bronxville host school, which has 
neither traternities nor sororities. 

An equal number of Bronxville 
Highschool seniors will visit Oak 
Ridge in March to learn about atomic 
energy, soil erosion, and water control. 


To the New Voter 


THE practice of sending congratula- 
tory letters on the voting birthday has 
started in some communities. Princi- 
pals and superintendents following 
the practice are urged to report on it 
to the Citizenship Committee at NEA 
headquarters. They are invited 
to send samples of the letters which 
they write. 


also 





HERE AND THERE 





Rural-School-Building Plans 


Planning Rural Community School 
Buildings, sponsored by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
and published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 


is to aid state 


departments of education, local com- 


munities, and others needing adequate 
and economic school buildings. 

The 162-page book covers steps 
planning, reproduces building plans, 
gives examples of buildings illustrat- 
ing various architectural and 
suggests sources of relerence and as- 
sistance. 


styles, 


$3.75. Copies are available from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Child-Labor Legislation 


State Child Labor, Compulsory Ed- 
ucation and Related Legislation, 1949, 
is a composite of provisions of enacted 
and defeated bills on child labor in 
the states. It was put out by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Ten World-Shaking Events 


THE noted Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, of history at 
Harvard University and author of the 
recent Paths to the Present and othe 
volumes, selects the 10 world-shaking 
events of the half century. They are: 

[Continued on page 239] 


historian, 
protessor 





FORTIETH YEAR 


> Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Tempie Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions, Ad- 


dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Philadelphia 22, 


Montgomery Avenue, Pa. 















Here's why you should 


HEAD 


NORTH? SOUTH? 
$ for 


“ HOPKINS 


40th Summer Session 
June 26-August 5 


SMALL, CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


at Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 





joy the stimulating experience of close and 


friendly contacts with instructors who are 


recognized authorities in their fields. 


FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRAD- 
UATES, courses in Professional 
and the various subject matter fields. 
able 


Education 
Valu- 

experience offered by the 
School located on the Uni- 
versity’s beautiful 100-acre wooded campus 
in the heart of Baltimore’s finest residential 
section. 


laboratory 









Demonstration 


COMBINE FUN WITH STUDY you can 


enjoy a continuing, well-rounded program 













of dances, lectures, concerts, plays and 
sports. In addition, you can spend mem- 
oruble weekends in nearby New York, 


Philadelphia, Washington, and historic An- 
napolis. Write today for your free catalog 
to: Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


REGISTRATION begins April 1 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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2 NEW SETS OF FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 
“THE MUSICAL FOREST” “CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA” 


o Elementary Music: A beautiful, de- Authentic stories of important pe- 
So) lightful fairy story which introduces 9i¥j riods in American history. Provides 
all the elements of the scale and si valuable enrichment material for 
helps child place notes. study of history in grades 3-8. 
set of 3 boxed $16.50 set of 6 boxed $30.00 


bilmstrips sent ipproval 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. © 18 East 41st Street 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHER 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8 Wash. 


We serve the Schools of the Western States and Alaska 
Member—N.A.T.A Write for particulars C. J. Cooil. Manager 


















on 10 days 












New York 17, New York 


















Everyone knows 


how great is the need for 
teachers in every 


classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Ever 
make 
an 


Easter 
tree ? 


Easter Bunny says 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


















New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 





You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. ‘Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red) cut 
out own hand-drawn tulips. 


How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 


Your paper tulips should be 25¢ in. 
tall x 2'4 wide; green stem, 2 in. 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 34 in. wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 
sticky tape. 


it one end and make 
hole 16 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 
ever so carefully and 
sluwly so as not to 
crack shell. 
Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
is ae c . x How to affix loops to 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 7 
é sé J the shell 
shell on 


terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


‘Turn egg 
its side and 
now with hardly any 
pressure at all (you 
must be most careful or you will crack it) 
stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 


right. Loop 4 inches. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang lightly 
without weight like Christmas Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 


For a base — use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 
with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 
COUNCIL 


a8 

‘Tue school health council brings 
people together to think and plan 
for improved health of children 
and teachers in an_ individual 
school or in an entire school sys- 
tem. Such councils are successful |] es « 
only when they meet a real need {f/f bu 
and involve the people who are |] he) 
concerned with finding solutions to |] jeg. 
actual problems. The council can om 
and should typify democracy in me 
action. 

Who should be on a health coun- 
cil in an individual school and || D. 
what should a council do? The an- |} Oa 
swers to these questions, of course, |} stu 
will varv in each situation and in |} Ch 
each community, ine 

Pa) 

In general, it is well to have |] Bro 
teachers, children, parents, admin- |] yj, 
istrators, custodial staff, lunchroom Te 
workers, and specialized health per- Wa 
sonnel such as nurses and doctors . 
represented. The problems th« I 
council tackles may vary all the way || Wi 
from deciding on the order of rota hig 
tion of groups in the lunchroom to |} the 
planning a more effective health T 
appraisal program in which nurses, ff 4; 
doctors, parents, teachers, and chil- }}. 
dren participate. The council will * 
delegate responsibilities, invite con- J"! 
sultants when necessary, and modi- A 
fy organizational patterns to meet }ftair 
the particular needs of the commu- } (Co, 
nity. she 

No council should become a | 
static, selfperpetuating organiza- }}. F 
tion. If it exists just because some- lish 
one thinks the school should have }this 
a council and not because there are 
real problems which can be solved 
by planning together, then it is I 
best to dissolve the council. ( 

A health council for a school sys- C 
tem should also include representa- I 
tives of community groups inter- ( 
ested in school children. The city- ( 
wide school health council affords ] 
an opportunity for parents, teach- I 
ers, administrators, public health I 
officials, private physicians, den- , 
tists, welfare workers, and other in- 
terested groups to work together I 
on the health problems of their ] 


community that affect school chil- 
dren. By getting together, these 
agencies often dissolve their juris- 
dictional disputes in the light of 





understanding and interest in a jj >» 
common goal.—BERNICE Moss, pro- | y 
fessor of higher education, Uniwver- } 4 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City; vice- 
president, Health Education of the 3 
American Association of Health, |. 
Physical Education, and Recreation. " 
& 
C 
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On Lessens, Homework, and 
Cramming 


‘TENTH-GRADERS. in the English class- 
es of Cleora M. McKinstry of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., have recently astonished 
her with these word usages: “If you 
lessen you will hear.” “I was heiring 
my coat.” “Jane aiways sits in the 
meddle.” “He has no eye boughs.” 


One of her students, says Marion 
D. Tolbert, senior English teacher, 
Oahu, T. H., reports that he has 
studied Gray’s “Allergy in a Country 
Churchyard,” Keats’ “On First Look- 
ing Into Chapman’s Homework,” 
Brownie’s “Epilogue to Asolando,” 
Wordsworth’s “Solitary Weeper,”” and 
Tennyson's “Flower in a Cramming 
Wall.” 

H. G. Stewart of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has been informed by his junior- 
highschool pupils that: “Edison was 
the inventor of the indecent lamp.” 
“To protect the North American In- 
dian, the government has put them 
in reservoirs.” “Immortality is run- 
ning away with another man’s wife.” 

A MANCHESTER, CONN., junior main- 
tains that “only once in history has 
Connecticut lost that anatomy which 
she cherishes as her birthright.” 

Epirh V. Waters, highschool Eng- 
lish teacher, Fresno, Calif., sends in 
this one: “John has lessen I have.” 


Obscurity 


If I wrote sonnets 

Or smoked cigars 

Or spent a decade 

Behind bars 

Or joined a circus 

Or cut capers, 

I might get my picture 

In the papers. 

But I’m only a teacher 

So one. thing is sure: 

I am destined 

To remain obscure. 

—CLARA BLACKWELL in 
ginia. School Journal. 


West Vir- 


Typographical Arrow 
>» During the Christmas season, | 
we are all more sharply aware of 
the great value of the fiendly and 
een 

pleasant relationships which we 
have with people with whom we 
associate.—From El Centinela, /n- 
glewood Highschool, Ingelwood, 
Calif., sent in by Bill Kamrath. 
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Collegionary 


College boys, we hear, like suits 
with stripes in them, ties with dots in 
them, and letters with checks in them. 


Hilleboe, an in- 
structor at the yunior college in Hib- 


From Genevieve 





7 


to OF 
Coreg, OR ey ewe Reet Oe tom 


“This is Jimmy’s mother—Ill be a little 
late to drive him home. Did he do any- 
thing you can keep him after school for?” 


COPYRIGHT, 1949, 


BY PERMISSION 


BY NEWS SYNDICATE CO., INC REPRINTED 


bing, Minn., comes these collegiate 
definitions: 

All our begs in one ask it—Com- 
munity Chest plea. 

Keeping my pencil warm—Note- 
taking. 

The bouncing crate—The 
bus. 

Dad’s raising a pig-skin carrier— 
I have a young brother. 
And these apt phrases which need no 
ex planation: 

Mother’s tt-will-do-for-next-year hat. 

Watching ducks fly, land, and lake- 
off. 

The velvety look of malted milk. 


“Tickle Trickle” 


school 


North Carolina Education has a 
page called “Tickle Trickle,” from 


which we have borrowed not only the 
title but the followmg story: 

The teacher told the class to write 
what they'd do if they had a million 
dollars. When she took up the papers, 
Johnny's was blank. 

“Why, Johnny,” said the teacher, 
“you've done nothing.” 

“Yep,” said Johnny. “That's what 
I'd do if I had a million dollars.” 


items for this “Recess” 


Tue San Diego Teachers Associa- 
tion Bulletin tells about the small boy 
who presented a wellworn ‘volume at 
the library return desk. The librarian 
glanced at the book, leaned forward 
to take in the size of the child, and 
then remarked, “This is rather tech- 
nical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the 
Hoor, the boy said, half defiantly, half 
apologetically, “It was that way when 
| got hy 


Tue Malayan Educator carries the 
sad tale of the mother who asked per- 
sistently, “But is my son really such 
a poor student?” 

The headmaster answered wearily, 
“Madam, with his lack of knowledge, 
two boys could fail an examination.” 


First Bell 
Trouble teaches you two 
things: [1] how many friends you 
have, and [2] how many people 
were waiting to catch -you bent 
over. 


Even a turtle has to stick his 
neck out if he wants to get any- 
place! 


Getting up early in the morn- 
ing is merely a question of mind 
over mattress, 

Teachers invited to 


are submit 


page. 





“From me, to the greatest dad and pal 


a boy ever had—my report card!” 


REPRINTED BY 
MONITOR 


PERMISSION, FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
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One little, two little, three little Indians 
Four little, five little , six little Indians 
had good bicycles 














Dopey dict ! Poor Dopey has no = / 





VO atety] 1 Rules! and Keer Your } Bike! 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION, NEA bvera Barron 


hase ROonm AMISSIO 











Single copies of this poster, 174%" x 22%", may be had free [additional copies, five - 
cents each] from the NEA Commission on Safety Education, NEA headquarters. 


X 
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WITH UNIVERSITY CREDIT [1] World War I, [2] the political 
HOLLAND - LATIN AMERICA - ASIA emancipation of women, [3] the up- 
SUMMER, 1950 | surge of labor, [4] the great depres- 


§225 for tuition, room & board. TransAtlantic & Pacific 7 i lor lay “4 i ar. 
space reserved. Applications examined in order received. SiON, [5] W orld Wat I, [6] the hat 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD STUDIES nessing of atomic energy, [7] the aban- 
HOMER BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. c. = donment of colonial imperialism, [8] 


the League of Nations and the United 


Nations, [9] Russia’s emergence as a 
BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


FOREIGN RESIDENT STUDY | [Continued from page 235] 


| dominant world power, [10] Amer- 
| e ° ° ° 
| ica’s rise to world leadership. 
| 
| 
| 


























































] 6 
\ | 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE | in 
at low cost 66 e ; 9 
oT > D§ 
For our free booklet and estimate Ten Greatest of Our Time e 
Write to Dept. A. ——— one sais een | 
BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES | ROBERT M. Hutcuins, University of | Washington 
SS ht. AER Chicago chancellor, chose the 10 great- | 
est people of our time for the Cana- 
dian monthly, MacLean’s Magazine. 
This is the list in order of preference: 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, Albert Ein- 
stein, Sigmund Freud, Albert Schweit- 
zer, Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wins- 
| ton Churchill, Nicolai Lenin, Frank- 
| lin D. Roosevelt, Sun Yat-Sen, and 
| Henry Ford. 
He used as his criterion: True 
greatness must rest on the depth of a 
man’s influence, the effect of that in- 
fluence in changing our thoughts and 
ORTHWESTERN |. lives.” 
% ~™ NJ | 
’ UNIVERSITY THE COMICS 
_ Crime Comic Books Outlawed _ | 
1950 Summer Sessions ong Mee ¢ ’ ; 
rue Canadian House of Commons or the vacation of your life, come to the 
—Combine summer study on the shore and Senate have outlawed crime comic Evergreen State this summer. You can swim 
° ° © It | . e 1 i 
of tahoe Michigan with fe esttues | books. Among organizations that and fish in the inland sea of Puget Sound, 
advantages of the Chicago area. : : é a countless lakes or streams. 
‘ oe , helped in the two-year drive were Ki- 
_ wee . | 
— 2 — vec Flag | wanis, Home and School Parent Oring cleng your camera and re 
wide variety of courses leading to | bits . ‘a yrd J cord the wonders of ocean beaches, 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., | Teacher, Imperial Order of Daugh- two national parks—Mount Reinier 
B.S.J., M.S., Ph.D., and Ed.D. | ters of the Empire, and teachers or- and Olympic—50 state parks, the 
Six-Week Session, | ganizations. Columbia River Gorge and Grand 
Covlee Dam, man’s greatest 
June 23-Aug. 5 engineering feat, sketched below. 
Ta . > cman > ; 
‘ Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIE All of Washington’s wonders are located 
) tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music | near comfortable hotels, resorts and motels. 


for graduate and undergraduate stu- 


| CALIFORNIA—Earl Van Buskirk 
dents 


FLoripA—Waitman Gall, Jr. 
IpbAHO—Alice Latta 

ILLINois—James Curtis Glenn 
lowa—Elmer D. Harpham 
LouistanA—Anthony J. Smith 
Onio—Gilbert B. Dodd, Daniel E. Metts 
SoutH Dakota—Frances Repass 















Nine-Week Session, 
June 23-Aug. 26 


A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
ism, Speech, Educatic:, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce. 







Pd 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 5-26 







Answers for UN 
[See page 192] 

















Designed for graduate students who “I 11-3 21-2 31-1 41-2 

have done advanced work in Educa- 2-3 12-4 22-1. 32-4 42-3 

tion and are interested in furthering 3-4 13-4 23-3. 33-4 415-3 

their professional growth. 4-2 14-1 94-3 34-2 44-4 

may ERAS 5-3 15-2 25-4 35-3 45-2 

For bulletins, write to 6-4 16-2 96.2 "6-2 16.9 

DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 7-2 17-1 27-1 37-4 47-1 

8-1 18-4 28-1 38-2 48-3 

oneal 1815 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 9-] 19-3 29-3 39-3 49-4 
20-1 30-4 10-1 50-2 
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T tts Coot, 
Its Green, 
(ts Great 


































Plan to spend a thrifty vacation in ‘50. 
You'll spend it comfortably because it’s 
| cool, it’s green, it’s great in Washington State. 









Write NOW for an exciting, 
full-color booklet. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 
ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
Room No. 6501, Transportation Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 
Please send me your FREE natural color 
booklet on Washington State. 






(PLEASE PRINT) 


eres a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 


The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 
can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 
Without a supercharger and modified to use 
butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h.p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 
haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 
operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 
are evidence that in surface mining as in 
underground mining, the men who work in 

Horsepower —750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to preparation modern mines are more skilled machine as sl 


plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 


ti ate 

] Pe Le ~ oo ae eee 5 

f this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the thou- This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million 
sands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. Modern 


mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, grades. 


Industry —as in the case o 


doilars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig 
a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single working level. 
Such stripping shovels uncover near-surface coal 
ge é i seams for smaller machines to load. 
To help make coal’s importance to America’s econ- 
omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated 
booklet, CoAL aT worK. Pictures show how coal 
lights cities, powers transportation, helps make ma- 
terials, provides chemicals, serves homes, shops and Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 

‘ é . Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
stores. Send coupon for your free specimen copy. . : 

- / Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 

illustrated booklet, coat AT WORK. 


why (PLEASE PRINT) 
BITUMINOUS & COAL Name —__ 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street —_____ oe 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City can ane one eanmene Zone State 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Name of school_ 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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